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gain in depth if it were clearly stated that the Psalms are to be read in and with 
the Church — a dimension which the reviewer feels is somehow overlooked — 
rather than to be read “in the closet” for their subjective value unto the building 
of the faith. The author confesses to be of a double mind with regard to the 
benefit provided by the liturgical selections of Psalms and scriptural Canticles, 
which he deems arbitrary—he refers principally to the “usage’' of the Anglican 
and Scottish Churches. He should, and probably does, realize that the Word of 
God, sung or chanted, has a virtue of its own, as all who live by, and not merely 
attend, the services of the Church, will readily testify—the Opus Dei is not 
primarily an exercise of devotion. In the awareness that his book is not an 
“Introduction” in the usual sense of the word, Professor Ackroyd recommends 
the following procedure: first, to read or hear the Psalms; second, “to study 
and gain in understanding,” with whatever helps are at our disposal; and 
third, “go back [to the text] for a renewed reading, a further hearing, another 
and closer look.” We could not agree more. 

—Georges Barrois 



The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Aksenov-Meerson, Michael (’76) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
Metropolitan Theodosius on Saturday, June 3, 1978, at Our Lady of 
Kazan Orthodox Church in Sea Cliff, Long Island, New York. 

Delvitto, Jason (79) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by Bishop Elia 
on Sunday, April 23, 1978, at St. George Orthodox Church in Little 
Falls, New Jersey. 

Hardy, Stephen (78) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by Bishop Elia 
on Sunday, May 7, 1978, at St. Anthony Orthodox Church in Bergenfield, 
New Jersey. 

MacKinnon, Ian (79) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by Metropolitan 
Theodosius on Saturday, April 22, 1978, at Holy Trinity Orthodox Church 
in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Miller, Joseph (79) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by Metropolitan 
Theodosius on Friday, May 5, 1978, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel 
in Crestwood, New York. 

Regan, Michael (79) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by Metropolitan 
Theodosius on Saturday, March 25, 1978, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Chapel in Crestwood, New York. 

Tregubov, Andrew (’80) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by Metropolitan 
Theodosius on Saturday, June 3, 1978, at Our Lady of Kazan Orthodox 
Church in Sea Cliff, Long Island, New York. 

York, Robert George (78) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
Metropolitan Theodosius on Friday, May 5, 1978, at St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Chapel in Crestwood, New York. 


COMMENCEMENT 1978 

Commencement exercises were held on May 20, 1978. The commencement 
address was given by His Grace the Right Reverend Dmitri, Bishop of Hartford 
and New England and Bishop-elect of the newly established Southern Diocese 
of the Orthodox Church in America. The theme of his message was “Mission.” 

The Degree of Master of Divinity: 

David Edward Anderson 
Theodore Robert Bobosh, cum laude 
Sirarpi Feredjian 
Gary George Geha 
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Stephen Jack Keaschuk, cum laude 
Constance Susan Kucharczyk 
Gregory Lapchuk 
Michael Gerald Maroutsis 
Fr. N. Constantine Masood 
Vladimir J.Nehrebecki 
John J. Pawelchak 
Richard Joseph Raptosh 
Deacon Hagop Rustemian 
Deacon Arthur Toros Sabounjian 
Deacon Bedros H. Sarkissian 
David John Tillman 
Fr. Alexis Vinogradov 
Fr. Robert George York 
Mark John Zara 

The Degree of Master of Theology: 

Martin Gottlieb Leopold George 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

On May 5, 1978, the Seminary celebrated its fortieth anniversary. The day 
began with the celebration of the hierarchical Paschal Divine Liturgy, at which 
His Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius presided. Participating in the Divine 
Liturgy along with a large number of clergy was Archimandrite Kallistos 
(Timothy) Ware from England, the well-known author on Orthodoxy, who 
also led an afternoon symposium for the Seminary community and presented 
the main address at the evening banquet. 

At the banquet His Beatitude, Metropolitan Theodosius, Primate of the 
Orthodox Church in America and President of St. Vladimir’s Seminary, greeted 
his fellow hierarchs who joined the assembly: His Eminence The Most Rev. 
Iakovos, Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South 
America; His Grace, Elia, Bishop of Salamia, who personally represented His 
Eminence, Metropolitan Philip, Primate of the Antiochian Orthodox Christian 
Archdiocese of North America; His Grace, the Rt. Rev. Firmilian, Bishop 
of the Serbian Orthodox Diocese of Eastern America and Canada; His Eminence 
the Most Rev. Kiprian, Archbishop of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania; His 
Eminence the Most Rev. Valerian D. Trifa, Archbishop of Detroit and Michi¬ 
gan, Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of America; His Grace, Silas, Bishop 
of Amphipolis of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese; and His Grace, the Rt. Rev. 
Herman, Bishop of Wilkes-Barre. 

Metropolitan Theodosius, his fellow hierarchs and the faculty paid a special 
tribute to Fr. Georges Florovsky, former dean of the Seminary, in these words: 

In the history of Orthodox theology in the twentieth century, the place 
of Father Georges Florovsky is unique; the greatness and the signifi¬ 
cance of the work performed by him, unmatched. He inspired several 
generations of Orthodox theologians; he made the old and venerable 
writings of the Fathers speak to us with a new, powerful and living 
voice. 
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Metropolitan Theodosius emphasized the fact that Father Florovsky led 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary at the most crucial moment of its existence and traced 
and shaped the spiritual path to which the Seminary remained faithful ever 
since. On behalf of the Seminary and on behalf of the entire Orthodox Church, 
Metropolitan Theodosius asked Father Georges to receive our deep gratitude, 
our respect and our love. 

In the course of the evening the degree of Doctor of Divinity honoris 
causa was conferred upon His Eminence Kiprian, Archbishop of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania and Rector of St. Tikhon’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, 
with the following citation: 

During the fifty years that he served God as priest, bishop, and educator, 
Archbishop Kiprian has beeD an inspiring example of faithfulness 
to his holy ministry, a model of pastoral love, and of total commitment 
to the Church, the Body of Christ. 

In addition, certificates of appreciation were presented to Mr. Michael Behuniak, 
Mr. George Dworetsky, Mr. William Dworetsky, Mr. Stephen Kopesonsky, 
Mr. Zoran Milkovich, Mr. Leandros Papathanasiou, Mr. Peter Ruzila and 
Mr. Thomas Zedlovich for their generous contribution of time and talents to 
the Seminary. 


SUMMER LITURGICAL INSTITUTE 

From June 25 - June 30 the Seminary conducted its first summer 
Liturgical Institute of Pastoral Practice and Music in the Parish, under the 
general direction of Fr. Sergei Glagolev. In addition to experiencing a very 
full liturgical cycle, the 75 participants heard a series of lectures by 
Fr. Alexander Schmemann, Dean of the Seminary, on the “Orthodox Liturgical 
Tradition” and attended workshops and seminars in either problems of pastoral 
ministry or liturgial music. Teaching in the pastoral “track” were Frs. Thomas 
Hopko and Paul Lazor, both members of the Seminary faculty. Teaching in 
the music “track” were Prof. David Drillock, Mrs. Helen Breslich Erickson 
and Fr. Sergei Glagolev, members of the Seminary faculty, and Frs. Igor 
Soroka and Theodore Heckman, of the Department of Liturgical Music of the 
Orthodox Church in America. 


THE FACULTY 

Fr. Thomas Hopko lectured on “God and Man in Orthodox Theology” at 
John Carroll University, University Heights, Ohio (May 30-June 2); and 
on “The Priesthood Today” to the Fellowship of Orthodox and Eastern 
Rite Catholic Clergy of Ohio, Parma, Ohio (June 3). He participated in 
the meeting of the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of 
Churches, Bangalore, India (August 15-30); and lectured to a gathering 
of the Orthodox Youth Movement of the Syrian Orthodox Church of India 
(August 27). 

Fr. Paul Lazor represented the Seminary at a Consultation on Orthodox 
Theological Education, Basel, Switzerland (July 4-7). The consultation 
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was organized and hosted by the World Council of Churches Unit on 
Faith and Witness, Programme on Theological Education. 

Fr. John Meyendorff presented a paper on “The Ecumenical Patriarch Seen 
in the Light of Orthodox Ecclesiology and History” at the Third Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orthodox Theologians, organized by the Orthodox 
Theological Society of America, Brookline, Massachusetts (August 28-31). 


Notes on Contributors 

Georges Barrois is Visiting Professor of Old Testament at the Seminary. 

Paul D. Garrett is Librarian at the Seminary. 

Fr. David S. Lesko is pastor of St. Nicholas Church, Duquesne, Pa. 

Fr. William Sutfin Schneirla is Associate Professor of Old Testament at 
the Seminary. 

Joost van Rossum, an Orthodox theologian from Holland, received the M. Th. 
degree from the Seminary in May, 1976. 

Frederick S. West is a doctoral student in theology at Notre Dame University. 
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of Orthodox worship. Cabasilas sees man’s redemption in Jesus Christ 
not just as a matter of history, but as a saving event in which man is 
called to participate here and now, through the sacramental life of the 
Church. The vitality of worship, and not just its form, therefore is the 
focus of Cabasilas’ thought. 

ISBN 0-913836-37-0 120 pp.—$4.50 
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The Problem of Liturgical Translation: 
A Preliminary Study 


Paul D. Garrett 


More than a decade has passed since the publication in this 
Quarterly of an article by Fr. Alexander Schmemann 1 analyzing 
within the broader context of the problems of Orthodoxy in America 
the linguistic chaos in which the Church existed. Fr. Schmemann 
attributed this state to the fact that translation was being undertaken 
without plan, without supervision, without explicit methodology, and 
with no real qualifications being demanded of those who wished to 
translate. These factors, he contended, were compounded by the 
adverse effects of the “radical secularism” of American society and 
by the fact that the “language problem” was viewed from far too 
simplistic and naive a point of view. He called for a “serious litur¬ 
gical and theological study of the liturgy” which would lead to the 
production of texts both fully Orthodox and fully English. 

A good deal of practical work in translation has been done 
since 1964, and indeed, in terms of the quantity of texts now available 
in English, our position today is indeed far better than it was at that 
time. And yet, if we were truly to understand the nature of the 
challenge which faces us and which was presented to us so accurately 
and forcefully over a decade ago, we can but lament the fact that no 
theoretical work has been undertaken, and that in terms of the 
quality of our texts, we have simply not progressed at all. Fr. 
Schmemann’s remarks fell upon deaf ears, and we continued on 
without plan, without supervision, without explicit methodology, and 
with no real qualifications being demanded of translators. 

In dealing with the problem of liturgical translation we must 
ask ourselves a number of questions. The first, and most basic, which 
is now (incredibly) current in the Orthodox press,* centers on one 

1 “The Liturgical Problem,” St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 8.4 
(1964), pp. 164-185. This was part 2 of his “Problems of Orthodoxy in 
America,” St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 8.2 (1964), pp. 67-86 (part 1), 
and 9.3 (1965), pp. 171-193 (part 3). 

‘Witness especially the recent on-going debates in such organs as The 
Orthodox Observer and Pravoslavnaia Rus*. 
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level upon the valid question of whether or not modern English is 
capable of expressing and conveying the mystery and beauty of the 
Orthodox faith and worship, or whether the use of English will 
inevitably prove to be a kenotic liturgical experience for the faithful. 
The alternative offered to its use is, of course, the retention in principle 
of various Old World tongues. On a much lower philosophical level 
the same conclusion is reached, but the discussion centers not upon 
the lex orandi of the Church, but upon whether or not the use of 
English would in fact be a betrayal of the cultural customs of the im¬ 
migrants, and would lead to a cheap “Americanization.” In this line 
of argument the Church is in effect reduced to little more than a 
sentimental gathering point for the continuation of by gone days 
and places. 

Stated succinctly the question is: Ought we to translate at all? 
An affirmative answer can be given to this question with absolute 
clarity on the basis of the unanimous 8 Tradition of the Church, 
beginning with the great day of Pentecost 3 4 and stretching into our 
own century. 5 

The Church was founded upon Christ’s command to the 
apostles that they “go to all peoples everywhere and make them... 
disciples” (Mt. 28:19), and was confirmed in this mission by the 
descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, as each of the disciples pre¬ 
sent received the gift of speaking spontaneously in all the languages 
of the world. This “great display” of the coming of the Holy Spirit, 

3 The few exceptions can be explained either by simple inattention (as in 
the Russian mission to China, cf. Eric Widmer, The Russian Ecclesiastical 
Mission in Peking [Cambridge, 1976], pp. 146, 149-150) or by external political 
pressure (as with the Slavs living inside the Byzantine Empire, cf. note 38 below). 
For a survey of mission cf. Nikita Struve, “Orthodox Missions, Past and Pre¬ 
sent,’’ St. Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly 7.1 (1963), pp. 31-42, and A. Yan- 
noulatos, The Purpose and Motive of Missions (Athens, 1968). 

4 Indeed, this history predates the Incarnation, for the Jewish translation 
of the Old Testament into Greek (the Septuagint) provided a providential 
preparation for the Gospel by “purifying” the language and planting the seeds 
for this new outlook and morality. Cf. F. F. Bruce, “The O.T. in Greek,” 
The Bible Translator 4.3 (1953), pp. 129-135. 

5 The work of St. Nicholas (Kasatkin), the “Apostle of Japan,” and 
St. Innocent, the “Apostle to the Aleutians,” are especially important for our 
work, for they stand closer to our own time and essentially missionary ex¬ 
perience than any other examples we can find in the history of the Orthodox 
Church. Cf. Antonii, Abp. of Minsk and Belorussia, “Sviatoi ravnoapostol’nyi 
Arkhiepiskop IAponskii Nikolai,” Bogoslovskie trudy 14 (Moscow, 1975), 
pp. 4-61, and St. Innocent’s Pis*ma (St. Petersburg, 1897-1901), 3 vols. 
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as St. John Chrysostom called it, 6 was (according to St. Augustine 7 ) 
a symbol of the fact that forever the “mighty Church, from the rising 
of the sun to its going down, speaks the tongues of all nations.” 

The disciples obeyed this command, and indeed, “the unity of 
the Catholic Church spread throughout all nations” 8 — and this in 
an empire in which the tension between Jew and Greek was literally 
explosive. Jesus, the crucified Jewish Messiah, the fulfillment of all 
Jewish hopes and the promises of the God of Israel, came increasingly 
to be preached to a world formerly “without hope and without God” 
(Eph. 2:12), whose culture, philosophy, and fundamental modes 
of thinking were diametrically opposed to His. 9 And yet, within a 
remarkable three decades, from A.D. 30-60, 10 the followers of the 
risen Christ, empowered by the Holy Spirit, realized that which 
Pentecost had symbolized: the destruction of the longstanding and 
violent enmity which divided Jews and Greeks, 11 and succeeded re¬ 
markably well in imparting to the latter a thoroughly Jewish Gospel 
in terms which they could fully comprehend. 

In so doing the apostles laid the foundations upon which all 
Tradition must rest and upon which our own work must be built — 
“an organic advance, generation by generation, into [the] meaning 
[of the Gospel] without deviation from Orthodoxy,” 12 — and ef¬ 
fected a great cultural translation . The pool of theological terms 
which, as a result of generations of preparation, bore for the pious 
Jew rich Messianic implications, were for the Greek “worse than 
unintelligible,” 13 and had to be exchanged for terms capable of 

8 Homily 35, On First Corinthians, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
vol. 7, p. 209. 

7 St. Augustine, Sermon 266, in M. F. Toal, The Sunday Sermons of the 
Great Fathers (Chicago, 1959), III, p. 51. 

8 St. Augustine, Sermon 268, in Toal, III, p. 28. 

8 Gregory Dix, Jew and Greek (Westminster, 1967), p. 17. 

10 Ibid* p. 27. 

11 Ibid., p, 59. Cf. also Hans Lietzmann, A History of the Early Church . 
I. The Beginnings of the Christian Church (Cleveland, 1967), pp. 75-103 
(“The Jewish Diaspora”) for a survey of the tensions. 

12 Dix, p. 67. 

13 Ibid., p. 77. Dix cites as an example of such a Messianic term which 
required substitution “ Bar nasha ” (“Son of Man”), and substantiates the 
necessity of such change by the following example: 

The term Xpiordq itself was too centrally imbedded in the Gospel 
to suffer this fate. But it never acquired for the Greek anything like 
the force and richness of meaning which flamed for the Jew behind 
the very word “Messiah.” It became a title, almost a “surname” — 
“Jesus Christ.” 
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evoking in them equally rich emotional reactions. The Greek, “without 
hope and without God,” could not be approached in the same way as 
the Jew, from whom salvation came (Jn. 4:22). Their experience 
was simply not the same. Once a Jew had accepted Jesus as “Messiah” 
it was inevitable that he recognize in Jesus’ actions in history the 
action of God Himself, 14 but for a Greek to come to an equivalent 
acceptance, this Jewish functional understanding had to be replaced 
by a metaphysical statement of Jesus’ relationship to God. 15 The 
primary concern of the apostolic preaching was that the “essential 
contents” of the Gospel “remain identical for Jew and Gentile.” 
Indeed, as Dix notes, “ ‘Hellenization’ of some sort ‘the Gospel’ had 
to undergo, from the mere fact that it had to be accepted by Greeks 
from Jews, and the Greek did not think like the Jew. The starting- 
point, the process and the objective of his thinking were not the 
same.” 16 Certain irreducible, “untranslatable” concepts had simply 
to be accepted on faith by these converts and it was part of their 
growth in the life of the Church to “strengthen their hold upon these 
doctrines.” 17 Indeed, they were called upon to clear their minds of 
all former presuppositions, to abandon their former deceptions, and 
to become “as it were a new man from the beginning,” 18 and yet the 
Gospel could not be communicated successfully — indeed could not 
even obtain a hearing — without first being rephrased in terms of the 
“wisdom” for which the Greeks looked (1 Cor. 1:22). Yet in the 
process it could not cease to be the same Good News preached to the 
Jews; it had — and rather rapidly at that — to cease being “obviously 
Jewish” without thereby becoming either Hellenistic or a fusion of 
Hellenism and Judaism. 19 The Greeks had to “take custody of ‘the 
Gospel’ from the Jewish-Christian ‘Apostolic generation’ unharmed 
by ‘Hellenistic perversions and legendary accretions,’ ” 20 and yet 

14 Ibid., p. 80. 

15 Ibid . 

16 Ibid., pp. 80-81. 

17 Ibid., p. 85. 

18 St. Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Diognetus II, 1, quoted in Dix, p. 85. 

19 Dix, p. 87. 

20 Dix, p. 107. This section has depended heavily upon the analyses in 
in Dom Gregory Dix’s book, which can indeed be read as an introduction to 
the problems of translation without dwelling upon the technical questions 
usually discussed in linguistic studies on the subject. The same approach to the 
cultural factors in the preaching of the Gospel is found in Ralph D. Winter’s 
article “Translation and Transduction,” {The Bible Translator 12.1 [1961], 
p. 39), where “transducer” is defined as “a device activated by power from 
one system and supplying power to a second system.” He then states that the 
Bible, as a product of specific cultures, can only be translated and “will always 
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remain a viable movement capable of speaking to the world. 

In a word, this transfer was successfully made, and Christianity 
spread first and best among the Greek-speaking populations of the 
large coastal cities of the Roman Empire. Indeed, in its formative 
years the Church enjoyed a veritable “linguistic unity,” which Chris¬ 
tine Mohrmann views as being both admirable and providential , 21 
in that it facilitated the rapid, massive diffusion of Christianity in 
those places where population density was greatest (even if this 
served correspondingly to withold the Gospel from the vast hinter¬ 
lands and from the non-privileged urban populations among whom 
the process of hellenization was itself much less complete and where 
people continued to live and speak much as they had for genera¬ 
tions ). 22 

While within the boundaries of the Roman Empire , 23 beginning 
with the most Jewish of all cities, Jerusalem , 24 Greek became the 
language of the Church, the vision of Pentecost was not entirely lost, 
for outside these borders the use of the vernacular was from the very 
beginning the rule: Syriac in Edessa from apostolic times; Armenian 
in Armenia from the days of Mesrob ; 25 Coptic, at first limited to the 
various heretical groups which flocked the Nile Delta, but by the 
third century, the language of most Christians in Egypt, and eventu¬ 
ally the quasi-official language of the Orthodox monasteries ; 26 Saidic 
and Bohairic in Upper Egypt ; 27 Punic extensively in North Africa, 
to such an extent, in fact, that priests speaking the language were 
needed to explain to the people the sermons of Greek and Latin¬ 
speaking bishops . 28 Latin, the language of government and commerce 
in the Empire, replaced Greek at a very early date as the official 
language of the Church in North Africa, and yet the needs of the 
indigenous populations were not ignored: a small number of bilin- 

be a foreign document in the other cultures of the world ... even if skillfully 
translated.” A good translation can, however, become a transducer for the 
development of “something parallel to the New Testament” culture in the new 
culture. This distinction, complementing and clarifying Dix’s discussion, is 
useful for our understanding of the dynamic role of translation. 

21 “Linguistic Problems in the Early Christian Church,” Etudes sur le 
latin des Chretiens (Rome, 1965), III, p. 175. 

22 Gustave Bardy, La Question des langues dans VEglise ancienne (Paris, 
1943) I, p. 2; and C. Mohrmann, “Linguistic Problems,” p. 176. 

23 Bardy, p. 9. 

24 Ibid ., p. 17, 

25 Ibid., p. 10,34. 

»Ibid., p. 41-46. 

27 Ibid., p. 43. 

28 Ibid., p. 54. 
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gual clergy were provided to minister to them. 29 From St. Augustine’s 
Epistle 84 we see that this was viewed as a personal sacrifice on the 
part of the clergy in order to meet the needs of the Church. 30 No 
local linguistic influences were felt in Gaul, Britain, Spain or Italy, 
for reasons which we will see below. Instead, the Greek in which the 
Good News was first spread was exchanged for the exclusive use of 
Latin. 31 

By the fourth century opposing views of language in the Church 
had developed in the East and the West. Had the use of Greek been 
universally enforced in the East, this would doubtless have served 
the political aims of an Empire faced with rising tides of nationalism; 
and yet linguistic uniformity was subjected in principle to the uni¬ 
versal mission of the Church, with the result that local Churches 
speaking native languages formed and prospered. 32 

In the West, where pagan cults using the vernacular threatened 
the Church, the use of Latin became a missionary and apologetic 
expediency which, however, failed to disappear once the danger had 
passed, evolving rather into an ecclesial principle. 33 The linguistic 
unity of the Western Church would in time lead to permanent schism 
in North Africa between the primarily Latin-speaking, urban Catholic 
hierarchy and the populist, rural movement of the Donatists. 34 

By the end of the fourth century the process of latinization had 
been completed in the West. 35 Greek, which had been the liturgical 
language in Rome from the beginning, had been completely forgotten 
in all but the upper classes, 38 and the change to Latin in Church was 

29 Ibid ., p. 66. 

** Ibid. 

31 Ibid., p. 78. 

32 Ibid., p. 79, citing F. Cumont. Mohrmann (pp. 178-179) notes that 
this was largely a continuation of pre-Christian Alexandrian philological ac¬ 
tivity. The diffusion of Hellenistic culture had led to the translation of non- 
Greek texts into Greek, and their collection in the Museion. They perceived 
both unity in the multitude of human tongues and complexity in this unity; 
for the Greeks linguistic unification held no intellectual attraction. Christianity 
found fertile ground for mission in such an attitude. 

33 Bardy, p. 78. The Western Church remained aloof from any rapproche¬ 
ment with the profane far longer than did the Eastern. Cf. Mohrmann, 
pp. 191-194. 

34 Ibid., pp. 68-72, 79. Cf. also F. Muliyil, “Christian Missions and the 
Versions of the Bible,” The Bible Translator 8.1 (1957), p. 34. In all fairness, 
one must acknowledge with Mohrmann (p. 179) that “history teaches us how 
often linguistic autonomy is followed by a dogmatic split” (e.g. Monophysi- 
tism). 

35 Bardy, p. 195. 

36 Ibid., pp. 160-161. 
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made as a case of ecclesiastical “life or death.” 37 In the East, “inte¬ 
gral Hellenism” received a last, futile defense by Julian the Apostate, 
and thereafter the course of national ecclesial autonomy was no more 
interrupted. 38 

In the tenth century these opposing philosophies met head-on 
in the so-called “tri-lingual” controversy precipitated by the evan¬ 
gelization of the Slavs. St. Cyril, in his defense of the Slavic transla¬ 
tions, returned to the very basis of all mission, to Christ’s command 
to “go to the whole world and preach the Gospel to all mankind.” 
He based his argument upon 1 Cor. 14:5-40, with its emphasis upon 
the intelligibility of preaching: 

I would like for all of you to speak in strange tongues; 
but I would rather that you had the gift of proclaiming 
God’s message. For the person who proclaims God’s mes¬ 
sage is of greater value than the one who speaks in strange 
tongues — unless there is someone present who can ex¬ 
plain what he says, so that the whole church may be 
helped. ... There are many different languages in the 
world, yet none of them is without meaning. But if I do not 
know the language being spoken, the person who uses it 
will be a foreigner to me and I will be a foreigner to him. 

... The person who speaks in strange tongues, then, must 
pray for the gift to explain what he says.... When you give 
thanks to God in spirit only, how can an ordinary person 
taking part in the meeting say “Amen” to your prayer of 
thanksgiving. He has no way of knowing what you are 
saying. Even if your prayer of thanks to God is quite good, 
the other person is not helped at all. I thank God that I 
speak in strange tongues much more than any of you. But 
in church worship I would rather speak five words that can 
be understood, in order to teach others, than speak thousands 
of words in strange tongues.... In the Scriptures it is written, 

“By means of men speaking strange languages I will speak 

37 Ibid.,v. 111. 

38 Ibid., p. 159. Again, in the interest of fairness, it must be noted that 
there were exceptions to this rule, as when potentially hostile groups living 
within the territory of the Byzantine Empire had to be “neutralized.” Thus, 
especially under Emperor Basil I, Macedonians were forbidden to use Church 
Slavonic; rather, pressure was exerted to insure their Hellenization and Chris¬ 
tianization “by politics of submission and assimilation ... using the Christian 
feudal view of religion to eliminate local identity.” Cf. Dimitur Angelov, “Kiril 
i Metodii i vizantiiskata kultura i politika,” Khiliada i sto godini slavianska 
pis me nos t, 863-1963: sbornik v chest na Kiril i Metodii (Sofia, 1963), p. 58. 
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to my people, says the Lord. I will speak through lips of 
foreigners...” If, then, the whole church meets together 
and everyone starts speaking in strange tongues — and if 
some ordinary people or unbelievers come in, won’t they 
say that you are all crazy? But if everyone is proclaiming 
God’s message when some unbeliever or ordinary person 
comes in, he will be convinced of his sin by what he hears ... 
and will bow down and worship God, confessing, “Truly 
God is here among you!” 

St. Cyril’s stirring Prologue to the Gospels 39 leaves little doubt 
that he conceived of his mission to preach in a language fully com¬ 
prehensible to all people in much the same terms as St. Paul perceived 
of his own call to proclaim the Gospel: “How terrible it would be 
for me if I did not preach the Gospel ” (1 Cor. 9:16). 

This position, normative for the whole Orthodox Church, marks 
a reiteration and defense of the basic patristic Tradition concerning 
the meaning of Pentecost, the beginning of the great “translation” 
of the Gospel upon which the Church was built. John Gunstone notes 40 
that “almost without exception, the Fathers understood the gift of 
tongues to mean the miraculous ability to speak foreign languages 
without previous study or preparation in order that the Church could 
preach the Gospel to all nations . ..” It reversed the curse of Babel, 
“united the world and converted discord into harmony,” in the words 
of St. John Chrysostom. 41 The mystery of Pentecost is that of the 
Church herself as a Spirit-filled society in Christ. 

This ecclesial aspect of the gift of tongues received special con¬ 
sideration by St. John Chrysostom in his commentary on 1 Cor. 14, 42 
and as his analysis of the problem with its characteristically pastoral 
perspective is applicable to our present situation, we shall consider 
it here at some length. 

From the context of the epistle, Chrysostom assumes that most 
(although not all) of the Christians in Corinth shared the gift of 
speaking in tongues, and throughout the commentary he takes great 
pains to demonstrate the lengths to which St. Paul was willing to go 
in order that his argument transcend the level of subjectivism, envy 
and grudge at which it could easily have been taken. God gave the 

39 Cf. the English translation by Roman Jakobson, “St. Constantine’s Pro¬ 
logue to the Gospels, St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 7.1 (1963), pp. 16-19. 

40 The Feast of Pentecost: The Great Fifty Days in the Liturgy (London, 
1967), p. 52 (emphasis added). 

41 Homily 2, On the Holy Pentecost, quoted in Gunstone, p. 53. 

42 Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers vol. 7, pp. 201-215. 
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gift of tongues in order for it to be profitable, and it can be so only 
when it is used unselfishly, when it serves not as personal “display” 
but to “build up the Church” (v. 12). Chrysostom notes that it 
would be good if everyone were to abound in gifts of tongues, but 
they should also take care to “handle them with a view to the common 
advantage,” which can be realized only when each person speaks a 
language understood by all. To do otherwise is in fact to “disparage” 
the gift and to recreate the divisions of Babel, for “if I do not know 
the language being spoken, the person who uses it will be a foreigner 4S 
to me and I will be a foreigner to him” (v. 11). A person speaking 
a tongue which he himself does not understand (a condition which 
Chrysostom felt must have been rather prevalent in Corinth) is “to 
himself also . . . thenceforth a barbarian [and] not to another only.” 
It is selfish to use tongues other than for the common good, because 
the layman, unable to answer “Amen” to the prayer said in an un¬ 
known tongue thereby “suffers loss,” a loss which St. Paul himself 
felt, although as he claims, he spoke “in strange tongues” much more 
than anyone else (v. 18). Although a person may indeed “give thanks 
well. . . being moved by the Spirit... the other, hearing nothing nor 
knowing what is said, stands there receiving no great advantage 
by it.” 

From this we gather that our own “language problem” must be 
handled with charity and pastoral concern. The authentic needs 
of the immigrant elements of the Church are no more to be ignored 
than are the needs of mission to be willfully obstructed. Everything 
must be done for the common good and the building up of the Church. 
As St. Augustine said in a sermon for Pentecost: “As the Apostle 
says: Supporting one another in charity , which is love, careful to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace (Eph. 3:2). Therefore, as 
the Holy Spirit gathers us together from many into one body, so unity 
is received into the mind through humility and driven out through 
pride....” 44 The curse of Babel which resulted from an act of human 
pride was once miraculously dispelled at Pentecost as a sign of the 
mission of the Church, and yet its effects are still present in the world 
and in the Church; we must struggle continually to defeat, in Christ 
and in the Spirit of Pentecost, the onslaught of this same curse, this 
same manifestation of human pride and enmity. Thus, we may say 
as an axiom that conversion to the vernacular is a natural, inevitable, 
and wholly valid part of the life of the Church, and to repress it any 
longer than is pastorally necessary goes against the very Tradition 
of the Church. 

43 Greek: pappapoq. 

44 Sermon 270, in Toal, III, p. 37 (emphasis in the original). 
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If use of the vernacular and translation are thus a requirement 
of mission, we are forced — because mission has always been an es¬ 
sential part of the life of the Church — to examine the meaning of 
these terms. At the outset we must admit that no Orthodox Church 
today uses the “vernacular,” if by this we are to understand “modern 
speech.” All use an ancient, more or less obsolete form of the local 
spoken language: Byzantine Greek, Old Church Slavonic, Classical 
Arabic. Even the young missionary Church in Japan, whose experi¬ 
ence, strangely enough, is of all the churches perhaps closest to our 
own, uses a form of language rendered radically obsolete in the space 
of a few decades by the cultural catastrophe of World War II. 45 
The same tensions which the various Old World Churches now feel 
between their ecclesial language and the modern form exist poten¬ 
tially for us English-speaking Orthodox as well. How we should 
react to this problem, however, and thus how we should indeed define 
“vernacular” can be adequately discussed only after we have con¬ 
sidered an even more difficult definition: that of translation itself. 

An immense literature exists dealing with the science and art 
of translation. 46 Translation is today indeed a science, the pioneering 
child of linguistics and anthropology. We are fortunate that literally 
thousands of hours have been devoted to translating various kinds of 
texts into hundreds 47 of the most diverse languages of the world, 
and on the basis of this tremendous mass of practical experience, 
certain principles — indeed axioms — for a methodology of translation 
have emerged. We are further fortunate that much of this experience 
was gained by translators working on the Scriptures, one of the most 
difficult and demanding of materials to translate, and with problems 
analogous — although not identical — to the ones we face in dealing 
with liturgical texts. 

45 Cf. P. Ushimaru, Meiji bunka to Nikorai (Tokyo, 1969), pp. 111-112, 
and Errol F. Rhodes, “Japanese Bible Translations,” The Bible Translator 
18.1 (1967), pp. 65-66. 

46 Cf. William G. Moulton, A Linguistic Guide to Language Learning (New 

York, 1966); Eugene A. Nida, Towards a Science of Translating (Leiden, 1964); 
William L. Wonderly, Bible Translations for Popular Use (London, 1968); 
Eugene A. Nida and Charles R. Taber, Toward a Science of Translating 
(Leiden, 1974); and John Beekman and John Callow, Translating the Word 
of God (Grand Rapids, 1975). In addition the quarterly publication of the 
United Bible Societies, The Bible Translator (London, 1950- ) contains 

dozens of useful articles on a great variety of subjects, only a few of which 
are actually cited here. 

47 The UBS Bulletin: World Annual Report, 1973 , lists some 1526 lan¬ 
guages into which whole or part of the Scriptures had been translated (p. 71). 
It is estimated that there are some 8,000-10,000 human tongues in the world 
now in use (G. Steiner, “The Tongues of Men,” [videotape] Nova [BBC, 1971]). 
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Translation is also an art, a most demanding art, whose degree 
of difficulty increases dramatically as the literary or artistic form of 
the texts assumes greater importance relative to the content. Trans¬ 
lation has been characterized as “one of the most complex challenges 
known to mankind/’ 48 and requires, as the classicist Jean Paris has 
aptly written: 

a deep insight into the nature of the work, which means that 
the translator has to be a critic, an analyst, as well as a lin¬ 
guist and a poet, too.... Many years may pass before he 
is able to grasp this platonic form of the poem, and then he 
must reconstruct its whole universe of images, its whole 
network of symbols, intuitions and correspondences; in other 
words, the absolute of which the written text is but an ap¬ 
proximation. When this process comes to an end, the most 
difficult part of the job begins, namely, to give an expres¬ 
sion to this spiritual architecture without betraying it. The 
translator has to work in his own language exactly as the 
poet did in his, putting forth the same effort to organize the 
same images and to shape similar rhythms. The result may 
sometimes prove disappointing, but in this regard transla¬ 
tion ceases to be a minor genre and becomes an equivalent 
of a genuine creation. 49 

This (I suspect largely poetic) mention of “platonic forms” has 
considerable interest for liturgical translation, for the Neo-Platonic 
idea of “intelligible Beauty,” the divine harmonies made perceptible 
to the human senses, was adopted to Christian doctrine in the Areo- 
pagitic corpus and became “one of the main pillars upon which the 
liturgical order of the Eastern Church was built.” 50 Thus, the 
“musician is simply a humble hymn-writer, his faith making him an 
instrument of divine grace. He knows that he can only compose and 
sing melodies which came into the world of matter as an imperfect 
echo of the heavenly hymns.” 51 The same has been the traditional 
role of the iconographer, who is not free simply to paint portraits, but 
must “give the ‘idea’ of the saint, not the resemblance of the human 
being who became a saint.” 52 If we carry this understanding over to 

48 Nida, Toward , p. 155. 

49 “Translation and Creation,” in William Arrowsmith and Roger Shattuck, 
eds., The Craft and Content of Translation (Austin, Tex., 1961), p. 63. 

50 Egon Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography (Ox¬ 
ford, 1949), pp. 48-52. 

51 Ibid., p. 51. 

« Ibid . 
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the liturgical translator, it becomes obvious that he cannot be simply 
“anyone who knows two languages,” 53 but someone who has a real 
vocation in the Church. Among the qualities he must possess are: 

(1) humility (the essential quality of true scholarship), 

(2) openness to suggestion, (3) spiritual sensitivity, (4) 
deep reverence for the message, and (5) evangelistic spirit, 
which alone makes possible such a degree of empathy with 
the intended reader that a truly creative and meaningful 
translation can be produced. The real problems of trans¬ 
lation are not technical, they are human. The ultimate 
solution involves the transformation of the human spirit. 54 

Thus, once again we find ourselves firmly planted in the soil of Tra¬ 
dition, for the spirit which filled the ancient artists of the Church — 
the melodists, hymnographers, and iconographers — must fill our 
translators today as well. 

If this be true, and if art indeed be less invention than discov¬ 
ery, 55 then it should be possible, in theory at least, for a translation 
to surpass its original in the degree of perfection to which it ex¬ 
presses the Ideal. This point is much debated in the literature of 
translation, 56 yet that it is at least a possiblility is shown in the history 
of iconography. We will cite but a single example. St. Andrei Rublev’s 
famous “Trinity” icon is undoubtedly based upon Byzantine and 
earlier Russian models, but even superficial comparison with extant 
examples of the latter shows immediately how infinitely more perfect 
was Rublev’s work in expressing the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 57 
With all the problems inherent in liturgical translation, such improve¬ 
ment over the original is indeed not too likely, but we must from the 
start confess that by the grace of God it is a distinct possibility, and 
must make nothing less than this our own goal. 

As we now come to discuss the mechanics of translation, we 
would do well to bear in mind that it is not at all a mundane activity, 
but one filled with theological significance, and one in the direct line 

53 Nida, Toward , p. 155. 

54 Nida, Theory , p. 186. 

55 Paris, p. 62. 

56 Cf. Richard Howard, “A Professional Translator’s Trade Alphabet,” 
in Arrowsmith and Shattuck, Craft and Content , p. 171, for the debate in 
capsule form; also Nida, Toward , p. 226 for the con ; and Paris (p. 63), Carne- 
Ross (p. 4), Arrowsmith (p. 135), Shattner (p. 152), and Lindley (p. 162) 
for the pro (all in Arrowsmith and Shattuck, Craft and Content ). 

57 Cf. V. N. Lazarev, “Troitsa Andreia Rubleva,” in Russkaia sredneveko- 
vaia zhivopis* (Moscow, 1970), pp. 292-299, esp. p. 293. 
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of other creative activities in the Church. As Fr. Schmemann writes, 
“True continuity with the living Tradition of the Church requires 
from us more than translation. It requires a real re-creation of the 
same and eternal message, its true incarnation in English” 58 — the 
same kind of re-creation once required when the Gospel first spread 
from Jews to Greeks. We must indeed remind ourselves continually 
that what we are attempting to do rests firmly in the mystery of Pen¬ 
tecost itself. 

What, then, can be said of the science and art of translation? 
We turn first to the Tradition of the Church for instruction in what 
on the surface would appear to be a futile effort, for we see that 
whereas from the very day of Pentecost the Church was aware of the 
vital role which language plays in human life, she showed very little 
interest in any theory of language or translation. A few passing re¬ 
marks concerning language 59 (many of them biased and polemical 60 ) 
can be found in the Fathers, but for the most part the Greeks were 
simply indifferent to the problem of translation. The only materials 
widely translated into Greek were official documents (conciliar acts, 
imperial rescripts, etc.) and hagiographic material, which was the 
only truly international literature in the early Christian world. 61 The 
Greeks considered Latin Christian literature to be nothing more 
than one of “adaptation or translation,” from their own and as such 
found few authors to be of interest to them, since for the most part 
the truly creative theology of the era was the provenance of the 
East. 62 As with all questions in theology, it was necessary for some 

58 “Problems,” p. 181. 

59 Cf, William L. Wonderly and Eugene A. Nida, “Linguistics and Chris¬ 
tian Mission,” The Bible Translator 15.2 (1964), p. 56. They note the conflicting 
theories on what the Fathers really thought about language. Louis Gray, 
Foundations of Language (New York, 1939) p. 427, holds that in their philo¬ 
sophy of language Sts. Basil, Jerome, Augustine and Chrysostom were es¬ 
sentially one with the Platonists and Stoics in holding that it was given directly 
to man by God, Max MUller, Lectures on the Science of Language , 9th ed. 
(New York, 1881), I, p. 40, however, disagrees, citing Eunomius’ criticism 
of St. Basil for '‘denying Divine Providence, because he would not admit that 
God had created the names of all things but ascribed the invention of language 
to the facilities which God had implanted in man.” 

fl0 E.g. St. Basil’s decrying the “poverty” of Latin for theological discus¬ 
sions of the Trinity (Ep. 21, cited in Bardy, pp. 137, 154). 

61 Bardy, pp. 150-151. 

62 Translation and adaptation were thus natural and expedient in the West. 
St. Augustine justifies writing his De Trinitate on the grounds that it provided 
a service to the people, for although there already existed many books on the 
subject, they were all in Greek and no one in the West could understand 
them (De Trinitate 3, i, cf. Bardy, p. 197). Hilary, Eusebius, and especially 
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practical impetus to be given to any thorough discussion of language 
and translation. 

The necessary environment for this was created around the turn 
of the fifth century, as St. Jerome labored in translating the Scriptures 
into Latin, the Vulgate, and in the conflict of methodology which 
developed between him and St. Augustine. We cannot and need not 
enter here into the details of Jerome’s work; 63 we can but indicate 
the principles which in part served to guide his work, and which in 
part he himself developed as vindication of his work against his 
numerous critics. Nor will we attempt here to discuss the very crux 
of the controversy: the nature and role in the Church of the Sep- 
tuagint; this question, which is topical for Orthodox Christians today, 
deserves a much fuller treatment than could be given here, and will 
be dealt with in the future. 

St. Jerome’s methodology, clearly expressed in his Letter 57, 
to Pammachius: The Principles of Good Translation , can be stated 
simply: one ought to translate sense-for-sense rather than word-for- 
word; the sense and the spirit of a work are more important than the 
letter. This, he maintained, was the principle which had guided all 
great classical and ecclesiastical writers, and even the inspired authors 
of the New Testament. 64 Letter 57 marks a crystalization of his 
thinking on the difficulties of translation, a problem which had been 
on his mind since his early days in Constantinople, when he wrote in 
the preface to his translation of Chronicles: “If I render word for 
word, the result sounds absurd; if I make any necessary changes in 
order or wording, I appear to have abandoned the function of the 
translator.” 65 When the further element of meter is introduced, Jerome 
held, the word-for-word approach becomes utterly impossible. 66 As 
an experienced translator, he realized full well that “I could translate 
only what I had first understood.” 67 His task, he maintained, was 

Ambrose had similar pastoral motivations for their writings, and this in fact 
facilitated communications between the two halves of the Church at the end 
of the fourth century (cf. Bardy, p. 258). 

63 Cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Jerome: His Life, Writings, and Controversies 
(London,1975). 

64 In Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers , 6. Cf. Kelly, p. 162. Note that 
Jerome explicitly excludes Scriptural translation from this “free” methodology, 
holding that with Biblical texts “even the order of words is a mystery” (Ep. 57, 
5, cited in W. Schwarz, Principles and Problems of Biblical Translation 
[Cambridge, 1970] p. 34), and this mystery must be preserved in translation 
(Ep. 53: 8, 6, in Schwarz, p. 35). 

65 Quoted in Kelly, p. 72. 

66 Ep. 57, 5, 6-8, in Schwarz, p. 34. 

67 Praef. in Job, quoted in Schwarz, p. 32. This statement came in opposi¬ 
tion to Augustine’s contention that the Septuagint was inspired. 
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simply to comprehend the original message and be in command of 
the languages involved; no inspiration from God is involved in the 
process. 68 

Jerome’s principles clashed violently with those of his contem¬ 
porary, St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, whose own theories of lan¬ 
guage and translation developed from a very different practical point 
of view. Whereas Jerome was primarily a translator, Augustine was 
an exegete, and he viewed translation not as an independent activity 
but as an integral component in exegesis, a type of “teaching func¬ 
tion.” 69 In his writings Augustine establishes what could easily have 
been the basis for a real theory of translation, had it not been for his 
strictly utilitarian approach to the subject. Ultimately he failed to 
explore the “full ramifications of language resources and their rise,” 
and remains at best “an inspired amateur with a good knowledge of 
linguistics.” 70 

As the goal of language Augustine saw teaching and learning, 
and through these, the acquisition of divine wisdom ( De magistro 
xl, 38). 71 He rightly observes that behind the linguistic sign there 
stands an eternal reality non-identical with its signification (De ma¬ 
gistro iii, 6). Words are but conventionalized signs pertaining to our 
sense of hearing. These signs can be taken literally or in a transferred 
sense, and are capable of teaching only when by experience a previous 
connection has been established between the sign and reality (De 
magistro iii, 6). These connections, being stylizations, are, as we 
would say today, strictly intra-lingual: each language has its own 
unique way of relating its particular group of signs to reality (De 
catechizandus rudibus ii, 3). Thus, the same Idea may not be under¬ 
stood identically by speakers of different languages ( Confessions , X, 
xx, 29). A variety of signs can relate to a single reality, and this 
in fact makes translation possible (De magistro iv, 7). The translator’s 
prime responsibility is to resolve the ambiguities of the text (De 
doctrina Christiana III), and his work must be guided by the Holy 
Spirit in order for him to gain a “thorough understanding of the text” 
before him, in terms not only of the words involved, but also of the 
relationships between these words (De doctrina Christiana III, xx, 
36) and the total social context of the message, a context which may 
not match that of his intended readers (De doctrina Christiana III, 
xviii, 27). 

St. Augustine approached the work of translation on two levels: 

68 Ibid . 

69 L. G. Kelly, “Linguistics and Translation in St. Augustine,” The Bible 
Translator 24.1 (1973), p. 138. 

70 Ibid . 

71 Extracted from L. Kelly, pp. 134-138. 
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first, in relation to the actual words in the original text, and secondly 
to the reality behind those words. Being thus concerned not only 
with reality, but with its signification as well, he was very careful 
about the technical aspects of transfer, and railed in particular against 
the “falsification of flexions” ( i.e ., against the failure to preserve such 
features of the original Greek as case, number, and gender — all of 
which are, as he should have seen, strictly intralingual). He counten¬ 
anced the use of “lexical peculiarities” and neologisms when he felt 
that they would more closely adhere to the etymology of the Greek 
original. He held that “servitude to the words” (/.<?., word-for-word 
rendition) alone can assure the retention of the meaning of the 
original, even if the result is pure barbarism and solicism. 72 Ambiguity 
alone is to be avoided. 73 Purity of style is utterly unimportant, and 
even to desire it is, in fact, a manifestation of pride. 74 Augustine be¬ 
trays by his basic approach to language his mistrust of the human 
capacity for understanding: God must lead man as he did the proph¬ 
ets. Indeed, only a prophet tan translate: for man to attempt this 
on his own is foolish. 75 He assumes that “if words are properly dealt 
with, the clarity of sense will follow.” 76 

If we combine and conflate the theories of these two Fathers 
of the Church we find expressed—although in embryonic form—most 
of the basic principles upon which modern linguistic science rests. 
These may be expressed in extremely abbreviated form as follows: 
language is a system of “arbitrarily selected, but conventionalized 
signs which serve to convey arbitrarily selected but unconventionalized 
meanings.” 77 All languages share certain mechanisms: they arrange 
the reality they perceive hierarchically in generic and specific ter¬ 
minology (collie-dog-animal-thing); likewise they structure it hori¬ 
zontally based upon shared generic components of meaning. 78 They 
form similes, metaphors, and like figures of speech and are able to 
delete such materials as the author might reasonably expect his au¬ 
dience to understand implicitly by context or experience. The single 
most striking fact is, however, that there are but four semantic classes 
or types of words underlying all the languages of mankind: words 
designating Things, words designating Events, words designating 

72 De Civitate Dei 18, 43, in Schwarz, pp. 42-43. 

73 De doctrina Christiana III, 2-3, in Schwarz, pp. 42-43. 

74 Ibid., II, 13,19-20. Cf. 1 Cor. 1:25. Discussed in Schwarz, p. 43. 

75 Schwarz, p. 43. 

76 L. Kelly, p. 135. 

77 Werner Winter, “Impossibilities of Translation,” in Arrowsmith and 
Shattuck, Craft and Content, p. 68. 

72 Beekman and Callow, p. 78. 
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Abstractions, and words designating Relations between the first three 
classes. 79 And yet, in spite of this common pool from which all lan¬ 
guages draw, there is and can be no identity between languages. 80 
There may well be a fairly close connection between the principle 
sense of concrete words in different languages, but this rapidly dis¬ 
appears as words become increasingly abstract or generic, or when 
they are used figuratively. There is little concordance between lan¬ 
guages in their use of grammar or literary conventions. Each culture 
expresses reality arbitrarily and conventionally as it sees it. 81 Each 
language is, in short, unique both as a whole and in each and every 
one of its parts. 

As a result, when one attempts to translate a message from one 
language to another the conflict seen in Jerome and Augustine arises 
inevitably . In modem literature this conflict is variously characterized 
as “literal” vs, “free,” “translation” v^. “paraphrase,” “word” vs. 
“sense,” etc. But as Eugene Nida rightly observes: 82 “For the most 
part such expressions ... are essentially battle cries for those who 
wish to defend their own work or criticize the work of others. Rarely 
are these conflicting views analysed in detail or the implications of 
such principles worked out carefully in actual practice.” The question, 
it would seem, rarely rises to the level of theory. As Robert Bratcher 
remarks: “Most of us, I’m afraid, praise a translation as faithful 
though free, if we agree with the interpretation; if we do not, it’s a 
paraphrase.” 83 In order to transcend this level of discussion, we must 
examine in very general terms how the translator ought to proceed. 

Beekman and Callow remark in the beginning of their book, 
Translating the Word of God: 

All translators are agreed that their task is to communicate 
the meaning of the original. There is no discussion of this 
part. There is discussion, however, concerning the linguistic 
form to be used. Some believe that the meaning of the original 
is best communicated by translating into a linguistic form 
which closely parallels that of the original language. Others 
believe that by translating into the natural form of the re¬ 
ceptor language, whether this parallels the form of the 

79 Ibid., p. 68. Cf. their discussion of other terminologies, including ref¬ 
erences to other works. 

80 Winter, p. 69. 

81 Paris, pp. 62-63. 

82 Toward , pp. 22-23. 

83 Review of the New English Bible New Tesament in The Bible Trans¬ 
lator 123 (1961), p. 98. 
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original or not, the meaning of the original is best com¬ 
municated. 84 

The first approach, oriented towards the form of the source message 
and corresponding roughly with Augustine’s methodology, we will 
designate “Formal Equivalency” translating (F-E), where it is normal 
for quite rigid standards of “accuracy” and “correctness” to be 
established, where a high degree of concordance in word order, 
grammatical class, etc., is maintained, and where likewise numerous 
footnotes are usually required in order to make the final text more 
comprehensible to the “ordinary reader.” 85 T. F. Higgins has charac¬ 
terized this approach to translation as an attempt at transporting 
the reader back to Ancient Greece by identifying him as fully as pos¬ 
sible with the “customs, manner of thought, and means of expres¬ 
sion” of the original. 86 Higgins is himself quick to note that this 
approach is almost always doomed to fall short of its goal. 87 There 
is, furthermore, in this approach the lurking danger that it may be 
“pushed to an absurd extent, with the result being relatively meaning¬ 
less strings of words” 88 or what has aptly been termed “translationese.” 

The second orientation, corresponding to Jerome’s methodology 
and labelled “idiomatic” by Beekman and Callow, 89 but which we 
will refer to as “Dynamic Equivalency” translating (D-E), seeks, if 
we may finish Higgins’ characterization, to transport Greek poetry to 
us. 90 In doing so its major criterion is the “naturalness” of the resultant 
text, in terms first of the receptor language and culture as a whole; 
second, of the context of the particular message; and third, of the 
audience in the receptor language for whom it is intended. 91 It is 
bound in meaning and intent to the original but seeks to express this 
in such a way that a “bilingual and bicultural person can justifiably 
say, ‘That is just the way we would say it.’ ” 92 

84 Beekman and Callow, p. 20. 

85 Nida, Toward, p. 66. Cf. also p. 159. 

88 Cited in Nida, Toward , p. 26. Cf. p. 159. 

87 Ibid. Note that this can put too much responsibility on the reader by 
making him bear part of the responsibility which the translator accepted when 
he undertook to become a “mediator” between the original document and a 
new audience in a new culture. As Andr6 Lefevere notes, “The Translation of 
Literature: An Approach,” The Bible Translator 23.1 (1972), p. 112, literature 
always requires what we could refer to as “synergy” between the author and 
the reader, and care must be taken in its production that not too much be 
required of the latter if it is to succeed. 

88 Ibid., p. 165 

89 Page 20, note 3. 

80 Nida, Toward, p. 25. 

« /*/</., pp. 167-168. 

n lbid., pp. 20-21. 
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It is important to see that these two orientations are not mutually 
exclusive, and ought not to be radically opposed as they have been 
far too often in the past. As Jean Paris remarks, “until now, trans¬ 
lation has fluctuated between two limits, which are also its negation: 
extreme freedom and extreme slavery.” 93 Rather, we should view 
translation as a continuum of approaches as in the following diagram 
from Beekman and Callow: 84 



unacceptable types 



acceptable types 


highly 

literal 

modified literal 
(=F-E) 

idiomatic 

(=D-E) 

unduly 

free 


We will not attempt to deal here with the technical aspects of 
translation — considerations which serve to differentiate the types 
above. For the prospective liturgical translator an enormous literature 
is available, and we must hope that a deep grasp of the principles 
and technique will be required of them by the Church. For now it is 
sufficient that we realize that translation is an extremely complex 
matter involving a complete analysis of the semantic, grammatical, 
and extended structures (discourse organization and literary genre) 
of the original, and a break-down of this surface structure into the 
universal elements of “deep structure” common to all languages, and 
the generation of a text in the receptor language based on these 
kernels, but respecting fully the semantic, grammatical, and literary 
conventions natural to this language. 

This brings us, however, to one “technicality” which is so central 
to a correct understanding of the demands and procedures of trans¬ 
lation that we simply cannot gloss over it. This is the principle of 
“redundancy.” 

Redundancy can be defined as contextual predictability; it is 
not to be equated with either pleonasm or tautology, both of which 
are unnecessary and ought to be avoided. 95 It is the tendency observable 
in all languages, whereby a balance is struck between the amount of 
information a message theoretically could carry and the amount of 

93 Paris, p. 60. He likens the former to parody. 

94 Beekman and Callow, p. 21. 

“Wonderly , Bible Translations, p. 169. 
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information it actually does. 96 For all languages this “level” turns out 
to be about 50%, and its correct regulation prevents the material from 
rising too far above the “reader’s horizon of difficulty” while at the 
same time not sacrificing the novelty, unpredictability, and so forth 
which are so necessary in order to sustain interest and give impact 
to a message. 97 We may indicate this schematically as follows: 98 


“channel capacity” 


where the Message (M) is bounded by complementary factors of 
difficulty (d) and length (1), and is matched to the ability of the 
audience to receive it (“channel capacity”). That is, although the 
material may be intellectually difficult, the expression is still adequate 
for understanding. 

In translation this relationship often becomes distorted, for as 
with all other “universals” of language, redundancy is accomplished 
in a unique way in each language. If too many foreign elements of 
syntax, word order, borrowed vocabulary, literary style, etc., are 
“carried over” in the translation, the d-factor is automatically in¬ 
creased because the redundancy inherent in the receptor language is 
tampered with. At the same time, because no recipient for whom a 
translation is made is likely to be as completely informed about the 
total cultural circumstances in which the original message was pre- 

96 Moulton, p. 47. Both Moulton (pp. 42-43,88-89) and Nida ( Theory , 
pp. 34-35) give a very illuminating example which we will reproduce here in 
abbreviated form. In the “Jabberwocky” poem in Lewis Carrol’s Through the 
Looking Glass , all content words (italicized) have been replaced by nonsense 
forms, and yet because the functional words (which Moulton [p. 91] calls the 
“blood and bone of the language’s grammatical structure,”) are retained the 
reader feels comfortable with the text and is capable of making highly probable 
guesses about both the referential and grammatical meanings of the unknown 
content words: 

Twas brillig , and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 

All miney were the borogoves , 

And the mome raths outgrabe . 

This “feeling” that we are able to understand the text is redundancy in action. 

87 Wonderly, pp. 68-72. 

98 Based on the figures in Nida, Theory , p. 164. 
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pared as were the original recipients, their “channel capacity” is 
automatically contracted. Hence, the following scheme: 


d “channel capacity” 


1 

(Note that barring gross errors, M remains the same as in the origi¬ 
nal.) In order for the translation to succeed, the d-factor must once 
again be made compatable with the “channel capacity.” This can be 
accomplished only by raising the level of redundancy to the normal 
50% level by respecting fully the natural, obligatory forms of the 
receptor language. Characteristically this will require changes in word 
order, grammatical structure, literary symbols, patterns of implicity, 
etc.—all factors which tend to lengthen the value of “1”. This opera¬ 
tion may be illustrated as follows: 

1-1 

l I 

i I 

I I d 


“channel capacity” 


J 

That these are the dynamics of translation, and that indeed “some¬ 
thing has to give” must be borne in mind by all who would execute, 
utilize, or criticize a translation. 

On several occasions we have mentioned that much of the prac¬ 
tical and theoretical work on translation has dealt with biblical 
materials, and this factor is significant for us in that the very basis of 
our entire liturgical tradition is the Scriptures, used in one of two ways: 
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(1) as texts per se (i.e., in the lectionary and other excerpts, such as 
theprokeimena), and (2) as source material for hymnography. Thus, 
a prime prerequisite for our work is the creation, adoption, or adap¬ 
tation of a standard English text of the Scriptures (or at least of those 
portions used liturgically). Several factors must be taken into account 
in making this choice. Most of our lectionary (gospels, epistles, pro¬ 
phecies) is made up of didactic texts, and in these content obviously 
outweighs style. Here quite applicable is St. Augustine’s fear that 
excessive rhetoric may alienate the hearers and come between them 
and their salvation. (“It is better for you to understand our barbarisms 
than to become eloquent through our eloquence,” In Ps . 36:26)." 
The obvious sense of Scripture ought to be immediately understand¬ 
able when chanted in Church. Portions of the Scripture used in Church 
are, however, poetic, and must be rendered as such. The most notable 
example of this is, of course, the Psalms, which provide most of the 
actual structure of our offices. Here beauty is as important as meaning, 
yet how often have we experienced that “what so often sings itself 
in the original tongue often wheezes and stutters when translated. 
Accuracy is not enough, unless one is content with a prose version 
of what once was sung. To break up the prose into strophes and stan¬ 
zas is not enough either. Even in the new language it has to sing.” 100 

There are several additional criteria which must be considered 
as we choose a text of Scripture. The Byzantine lectionary, as we 
know, is based in the New Testament portion upon the Constantino- 
politan or “koine-type” manuscript tradition (essentially the so-called 
textus receptus underlying the older English translations), and in the 
Old Testament, upon the Septuagint text. Simply stated, there is no 
single stylistically adequate English version which combines both of 
these elements. We are faced, therefore, either with undertaking our 
own translation of the Scriptures (for which it is highly doubtful that 
we are prepared) or with coming to some theological understanding 
of how and why we are bound to this tradition. We have no full 
precedent in Orthodox practice, but useful guidelines can be found 
in the principles formulated by the Holy Synod of the Russian Church 
under the direction of Metropolitan Filaret of Moscow for the purpose 
of translating the Old Testament into Russian early in the nineteenth 
century. According to these instructions the Septuagint is to be used, 
supplemented “where necessary by, as St. Jerome puts it, ‘the Hebrew 
verity,’ ” in the light of the New Testamental use of these Scriptures 

99 L. Kelly, p. 138. 

100 Ellis E. Pierce. “The Translation of Biblical Poetry,” The Bible Trans¬ 
lator 5.1 (1954),p. 62. 
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and of the expositions of the Holy Fathers. 101 The Hebrew text, they 
stated, cannot be ignored if one hopes to produce a text which is 
neither incoherent nor extremely nebulous. 102 The Holy Synod directed 
that the translation be accurate, clear, and pure, and that the literary 
style of the original be taken into account in translating. 103 The result of 
these principles was the so-called “Synodal Bible” still in use among 
Russians today. We must hasten to note that this text was intended 
strictly for “personal reading” by the faithful and not for liturgical 
use or theological work. 104 It may, however, be legitimate for us to 
apply these guidelines to a liturgical version given the fact that our 
situation is so different from that of nineteenth-century Russia. 
Further study is necessary of the theological and historical relation¬ 
ship between the Hebrew and Septuagint Greek texts, and in more 
general terms, of the problem of Biblical criticism as a whole in the 
Orthodox Church. We must note, however, that by the very fact that 
these careful guidelines were developed by the Russian hierarchy, 
the usual Orthodox disclaimer that “we are bound to the text of the 
Septuagint” is rendered superficial. We are, rather, bound to examine 
the question carefully and in depth, for as I. E. Evseev noted in 1916, 
that whereas in the West it was the case that the two texts were 
radically opposed to each other, with either the Septuagint (via the 
Vulgate Latin for Roman Catholics) or the Hebrew (for Protestants) 
being chosen to the virtual exclusion of the other, we Orthodox 
“accept the Bible in its united Greek-Hebrew form.” And, he adds, 
“perhaps this may not please certain people who think otherwise, 
but we so believe, and we so accept the text.” 105 For the sake of our 
practical work, it is imperative that this research be begun in earnest. 

A third factor to be taken into consideration in establishing a 
base text of Scripture in English is perhaps the most controversial 

101 Filaret, Metr. of Moscow, Sobranie mnienii i otzyvov ... po uchebnym 
i tserkovno-gosudarstvennym voprosam (St. Petersburg, 1855), III, p. 55. Cf. 
also the discussion of his principles in A. Osipoff’s “Publication of the Russian 
Bible,” The Bible Translator 7.2 (1956), p. 59ff. (English translation of an 
article in the Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii [1955] No. 8) and “More about 
the Russian Bible,” The Bible Translator 7.3 (1956), pp. 98-101 (from Zhurnal 
[1955] No. 10) I. A. Chistiakov is quite clear as to the limits of the Hebrew 
text: “It was never accepted [by the Orthodox Church] as a norm which 
defined the correctness of readings which were important from a dogmatic 
viewpoint” (p. 61 of Osipoff’s first article). 

102 Ibid ., I, p. 389. 

103 Erich Bryner, “Bible Translations in Russia,” The Bible Translator 
25.3 (1974), p. 323. 

104 Ibid., p. 326. 

105 Cited in Osipoff, “More About,” p. 99. 
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and, in practical terms, the most important as well, for it will establish 
the whole tenor of our work. As a recent article by an Orthodox 
Briton stated the situation: 

Our advantage as Orthodox is that we are not so much 
revising our English as translating into modern English 
a variety of Christian experience which has evolved quite 
without reference to English conceptual frameworks. As 
a result we should be able to avoid outworn cliches more 
easily than most; we may use well-established words if we 
are sure that they have retained their full content, but we 
are not tied to them by our own traditions or by feelings of 
nostalgia. 106 

We cannot — or rather, should not — consider ourselves bound to the 
(essentially Anglican) tradition of the King James Version (and the 
accompanying Book of Common Prayer). The virtues of this version, 
admittedly a landmark of English literature, must be weighed against 
its present-day liabilities on an even par with the other versions in 
current use. In making this calculation we must bear in mind at least 
three additional factors which are particularly pertinent in our situa¬ 
tion: (1) given the pronounced conservatism of the Orthodox it will 
be far more difficult at some date in the future to revise our texts 
than it would be for us to make them fully adequate now. 107 (2) the 
text we adopt must be of sufficiently simple style for us to be able to 
develop its themes hymnographically. The text of Scripture ought not 

106 Nigel Gotteri, “The language of Orthodoxy: Pidgin or Pentecost?” 
Sobornost, ser. 7, no. 4 (Winter/Spring 1977), p. 255. He notes that we must 
“guard against deliberately becoming a caricature of ourselves” through using 
“a brand of English which unfortunately gives outsiders the impression of a 
ghetto mentality which we would surely want to disclaim” (p. 255). He calls 
for “realism and freshness” (p. 255). As Nida remarks (“Translation or 
Paraphrase?” The Bible Translator 1.3 [1950], p. 97): “There are those in¬ 
dividuals who have absorbed a good deal of the classical tradition and whose 
scholarship enables them to appreciate the significance of such non-English 
expressions, but for the vast majority of people, ‘bowels of mercy* is either 
crude or ludicrous.’* We must realize further that “those who need translations 
are those unfamiliar with the original language, whereas those who make the 
most use of translation belong to the ranks of original poets and their competent 
judges, or ‘informed* critics.” See also Smith Palmer Bovie, “Translation as a 
Form of Criticism,” in Arrowsmith and Shattuck, Craft and Content , p. 39-40. 
A good general introduction to the problems of “liturgical English” is Stella 
Brook, The Language of the Book of Common Prayer (New York, 1965). 

107 Consider the Old Believer schism in Russia, precipitated in large 
measure over lexical and ritualistic trivialities. St. Innocent warns against this 
mentality in the Preface to his Gospel of St. Matthew in Fox-Alent. 
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to “compete” with the liturgical materials, as would be the case if 
an extremely “literary” Bible is chosen. Rather it should form a clear, 
solid foundation for the hymnographer’s art. Furthermore, a very 
literary base text will not only make the translator’s work more com¬ 
plex than necessary — and could conceivably cause him to fail if the 
task is made to outreach his creative grasp — but will, in addition, 
distort the proper relationship of Scripture to liturgy which can be 
seen in the original koine (or “common”) Greek of the Scriptures and 
the luxuriant Byzantine Greek of the liturgy. 

A third factor involves the “audience” for whom our translation 
is intended. For both the immigrant and the uninitiated (which en¬ 
compasses almost the whole of our Church), “Prayer Book” English 
presents a number of obstacles, by no means the most serious of 
which is the retention of the archaic second-person singular pronoun 
“thou.” For the services to be sung and understood correctly would 
require, as Gotteri says in the article cited above, “the exercise of 
historical imagination (or a knowledge of Shakespeare)” which, he 
observes, ought not to be “a prerequisite of Christian worship.” 108 
Doubtless the “hieratic” or “sacral” element common to all “religious 
language,” that element of stylization (and usually archaism) which 
lends a certain air of transcendency to the message, will have to find 
its proper place in our translations. We will most certainly not aim 
at a dry journalistic style simply to promote clarity. But neither will the 
simple addition of a bit of quaint language necessarily ensure the 
correct mood either. Just what balance must be struck, and what “hier¬ 
atic” elements should be incorporated will be best determined by 
the material being translated with its inherently exalted style and 
content. 

In listing the difficulties which must be faced we neither offer a 
solution nor here recommend a base text. This must be the subject 
of further study and of practical, controlled experimentation. It is, 
however, a question which must be given highest priority, and which 
must be discussed and ultimately resolved not on the basis of personal 
taste (it definitely should not become a “battle cry” like “literal” vs. 
“free”), but upon the type of factors we have outlined, and with a 
constant view to the needs both present and future of the Church. 

A second use of Scripture in Orthodox liturgy is as “source ma¬ 
terial” for hymnography. 109 The most obvious application of this use 
is to be found in the heirmoi of the canon, which are often little more 

108 Gotteri, p. 256. 

109 Cf. the discussion of the use of Scripture in hymnography in Archi¬ 
mandrite Kiprian (Kern), Liturgika: gimnografiia i eortologiia (Paris, 1964), 
p. 15 ff. 
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than a paraphrase of the Biblical canticles upon which they are based. 
Many of the texts in the Triodion and Pentecostarion select episodes 
from the Gospels (e.g., the Publican and the Pharisee, Lazarus and 
the Rich Man) upon which to develop themes such as humility or 
repentance, which the worshippers are then to apply to their own 
lives. The best known, most striking scenarios from the lives of Bib¬ 
lical figures (apostles and prophets) are similarly drawn upon in 
the Menaion. This is especially the case in the Great Feasts of the 
Lord. Likewise, in the Oktoechos, the texts for Tuesday (the birth, 
ministry, and martyrdom of St. John the Baptist), and Wednesday 
and Friday (the Crucifixion) clearly and often quite skillfully develop 
the Biblical themes and references, while on Monday (the angels) 
and Thursday (the apostles) the thematic development, although 
present, is not as well handled. The Theotokia, which conclude each 
major hymnographic unit in the services, are notable for their ap¬ 
plication of Old Testamental typology to the Virgin Mary, or for 
exploring through her emotional reactions the mystery of the Cross 
(Stavrotheotokia). In working with such materials we must seek to 
make these allusions, types and symbols simultaneously recognizable 
to those familiar with the Scriptures (in which case a high degree of 
verbal concordance between the lectionary and liturgical books is a 
necessity), and at least verbally clear, meaningful and moving for 
those who are not. 

In this regard we are at a greater disadvantage than the original 
hymnographers, for as Fr. Schmemann states, “modem man” is no 
longer “fed at the source of the Holy Scriptures which for the Church 
Fathers were the source of faith.” 110 Much, therefore, which is im¬ 
plicit in the original texts must be made explicit in translation if it is 
to avoid being “too ‘overworked,’ too loaded with irrelevant names 
and ideas,” 111 — if, that is, it is to have an impact on people today 
even remotely similar to the one it had on the monks for whom it 
was first written; if, that is, it is to be dynamically faithful. This re¬ 
quires quite the opposite of the “watering down” which is often 
feared by opponents of translation. 

Assuming, then, that we will (1) undertake the various studies 
prerequisite to establishing an adequate base text of Scripture, and (2) 
define for ourselves that segment within the acceptable band of trans¬ 
lation which will make possible a text which is both literally and 
dynamically faithful to the original, and furthermore that the Church 
will establish sufficiently detailed guidelines to insure that this will 
in fact be the result, we may turn our attention to the specific prob- 

110 Great Lent (Crestwood, N.Y., 1969), p.71. 

m Ibid., p.72. 
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lems that we may anticipate in translating our liturgical corpus. 

We have before us a text which has, following St. Augustine’s 
analysis, not two but at least three levels: first, the eternal reality it¬ 
self; second, its inspired expression in the Scriptures; and third, its 
creative, literary development in the Greek text. We must stress this 
word literary, as this is an extremely important consideration in 
translation, for as Andre Lefevere writes, while “every translation 
of a text is another text, not every translation of a literary text is 
necessarily literature.” 112 Literature, he continues, is a transformation 
of the world in which it originates — at once a part of that world, and 
at the same time transcending it. It is a stylized composition: interio- 
rized, formalized, conquered experience. 113 The author deals with 
the external conflicts of life using the existing conventions and arche¬ 
types of his culture which in translation must frequently be stripped 
away and transformed without the essence of the original theme thereby 
being destroyed “To translate,” Lefevere says, “is to liberate sub¬ 
stance, to divest it of its socio-culturally modified, obsolete disguise, 
and to articulate it in terms of a new, different socio-cultural back¬ 
ground.” 114 Here the translator needs real literary talent himself, for 
he does not create a reproduction of the text, but its equivalent for 
the new culture. 115 “Literary translation,” writes Lefevere, “is litera¬ 
ture.” The same process of creation undertaken by the original author 
is involved here, but with additional limitations placed on the trans¬ 
lator. He must become the “author’s mouthpiece,” careful never to 
distort his voice. 11 * 

We must note that the Byzantine hymnographer — the “original 
author” here — was himself under very much the same constraints 
as is our translator. He had certain historical persons and events, 
certain themes of over-riding spiritual significance with which to deal, 
and he took full literary licence in using hyperbole, parallelism, 
chiasmus, and various other devices to develop them without de¬ 
stroying the theological character or historicity of the events. In some 
of the most powerful materials in our liturgical books, the Virgin 
Mary, without ceasing to be a unique individual, is made into an 
archetype who not only cries in anguish with the wholly natural grief 
of a mother whose son is being brutally and unjustly put to death 
before her eyes, but also expresses on behalf of the entire Church 

112 “The Translation of Literature: An approach,” The Bible Translator 
23.1 (1972), p. 110. 

113 Ibid. 

114 Ibid., p. 112. 

115 Ibid., pp. 112-113. 

119 Ibid., p. 112. 
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the joyous reality of the Resurrection. The historic figure of Mary 
now stands at the Cross having within her the mind of the Church 
in which the Cross and the empty grave are for all ages to come an 
indivisible unity. The hymnographer’s language, the devices he em¬ 
ploys, are indeed very bold, very striking, and yet they do not falsify 
history; rather they place us in that new and utterly radical vantage 
point which entered the world with the Resurrection of Christ. This 
is now our vantage point, but it has been modified by a new culture, 
a new “disguise” which we must take into consideration. The devices 
of Greek literature may or may not match those of English. Indeed, 
“a poetic form cannot exist outside the language in which it functions, 
and the best a translator can do is imitate it. Trying to retain the 
form of the original will result in a text stripped of the vigor and 
freshness of the original, and distinguished by little more than re¬ 
moteness and archaism. 117 This means that, as with the Hebrew poetry 
of the Old Testament, we may well have to rearrange, contract, or 
telescope verses; redistribute lines or parts of lines (especially where 
chiasmus is involved) and otherwise modify the form in order that 
all semantic components of the original may be kept intact while 
creating “a poetic form that supports and carries that content forward so 
that it communicates effectively.” We must consider “the total poetic 
effect of a passage ... read aloud,” 118 and be aware of the fact that 
when poetic and musical elements are introduced the tension between 
form and content is further heightened and the translator, as it were, 
“toils in a straight jacket.” 119 To succeed in this effort is to accomplish 
an enormous feat, a true work of literature, of criticism, of exegesis, 
of complex interpretation, and of spiritual understanding, which as 
both Jerome and Augustine agree is the prerequisite of all translation. 
To settle for less — by failing to take the effort of grappling with the 
problems of Scripture; of truly grasping the essence of Byzantine 
poetry and the monastic technical vocabulary; of distinguishing not 
only the wheat from the chaff but the purely stylistic from the seman¬ 
tically and theologically important as well; or of finding, training and 
supporting translators with the talents necessary; in short, by taking 
(relatively speaking) the “easy way out”—we betray the potential of 
English poetry and the power of our Orthodox treasury. We betray 
the ministry entrusted to us. 

Finally, assuming that we are unwilling to allow this betrayal, 
how should we proceed? The United Bible Societies have a very 

117 Keith R. Crim, “Translating the Poetry of the Bible,” The Bible Trans¬ 
lator 23 .1 (1972),p. 107. 

118 Ibid p. 108. 

119 Herbert F. Peyser, quoted in Nida, Theory , p. 177. 
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carefully worked out methodology which fortunately requires very little 
modification before it can be applied to our own work. We will 
outline it here in very brief form. 

In the first place, the project must be pan-Orthodox in order to 
mitigate the confusion which similar or competing translations 
create. 120 This is most important in the basic structure of services, the 
unchanging elements (litanies, prayers, etc.); the purely hymnodic 
materials may well require slight variations in wording in order to 
accomodate varying musical traditions. Secondly, a relatively small 
committee 121 of Orthodox scholars, committed to the task and sympa¬ 
thetic to the material, roughly equal in competence and complementary 
in areas of specialization, and possessed of mutual respect and res¬ 
pectability, must be assembled to do the actual translation. A second, 
larger but still manageable group of “reviewers” who possess special 
exegetical or stylistic proficiency but who lack the time or the ability 
to work as a membu of a team are chosen to advise the translators. 
Their work is done primarily by correspondence. A third group, the 
“consultants,” periodically review the work of the translators and 
suggest improvements to them. In Bible Society work these are the 
“Very Important People” who guarantee public acceptance of the 
final translation. In our case this group will be far more important, 
for it will include ex officio the bishops who as a body bear final 
responsibility for the good estate of the Holy Church. Finally, a 
project secretary is assigned to coordinate all the clerical and tech¬ 
nical aspects. 

Once the personnel have been chosen (and the Bible Society has 
very careful procedures which we can adopt in toto for making this 
choice) 122 they must thoroughly assimilate the theory and practice of 
translation and very carefully develop principles and procedures to 
guide them in their work. These principles should be detailed and 
“sufficiently specific to the language in question to give guidance to 
the translators and reviewers in their work as they face concrete prob¬ 
lems. However, the stated principles should not be so detailed and 

120 Nida, Theory, p. 177. 

121 The use of a committee is intended to assure “safety in numbers** and 
(hopefully) a balance of decision (cf. Nida, Toward , p. 247), but there is 
always the danger of such a translation becoming the “lowest common deno¬ 
minator of collective knowledge and opinion’* (cf. Jay P. Green, preface to the 
Interlinear Greek-English New Testament [1972], p. xv). In general the fol¬ 
lowing description is a composite of sources from Wonderly (pp. 92-93), 
Nida Toward (pp. 243-254) and Nida Theory (pp. 177-186). The last of these 
is by far the fullest discussion and the most utilitarian description for anyone 
interested in a fuller treatment. 

122 Cf. Nida, Theory, p. 178. 
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voluminous as to be unwieldy and cumbersome. They must be a help 
in making decisions rather than a straight jacket to inhibit crea¬ 
tivity.” 123 The importance of these guidelines lies in the fact that many 
problems will already have been anticipated and it will be possible for 
individual but consistent resolutions to be made to these problems by 
all. In addition, in those cases where a problem cannot fully be re¬ 
solved, the existence of explicit principles prevents personal antago¬ 
nism between translators, by allowing these highly creative people 
to argue about concrete principles rather than with each other per¬ 
sonally. In addition, if in the course of the work it becomes necessary 
to modify principles, everyone will be aware of the effect such modi¬ 
fication will have on the work already completed and will be able 
to adjust accordingly. 

These principles should be developed in a series of steps: (1) 
careful consultation between all interested “jurisdictions,” soliciting 
a wide range of suggestions from anyone willing and competent to 
respond (e.g., questions of style, etc.), (2) thorough study of these 
suggestions in the light of the theory of translation and various 
theological and practical considerations, (3) tentative formulation 
of the major principles and their application to representative pas¬ 
sages, (4) modification of these tentative principles as required on 
the basis of this test, (5) constant evaluation and revision during the 
entire project. 

Once this has been done, the actual work of translation can begin. 
We will end our present discussion here. The working procedures 
of the Bible Societies can again be used virtually in toto , but as this 
paper should have made clear, there is so much work for us to do 
before we reach this step that there is little reason to belabor the issue 
now. What is needed now — and urgently — is the resolve to begin, 
to face up to the difficult work which lies ahead, not to content our¬ 
selves any longer with having no plan, no supervision, no explicit 
methodology, no real qualifications being demanded of those who 
wish to translate. What is needed perhaps most of all is the spirit 
of Pentecost and of mission, a deep conviction that the Orthodox 
Church has the Truth which can set man free (Jn. 8:32), and that 
this Truth is expressed in our liturgical texts. We need only the spirit 
which says: 

“This is something I admire so much,” says the translator, 
“something I find so profound, so beautiful, so piercing 
that I must make you understand and admire it too, even 
though you, through some inadvertence, have neglected 

183 ibid., p. 181. 
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to learn the language in which it is written. Let me show 
you how it goes.” 124 

With such resolve, such fervor behind them, with a clear, sound 
methodology underlying them, our liturgical texts in English may 
well be able to elicit the response which God desires: “I am the 
Lord’s servant,... may it happen to me as you have said,” (Lk. 
1:38)—a response echoed in the report of St. Vladimir’s emissaries 
to Constantinople: “We did not know if we were in heaven or on 
earth,” rather than the one we hear all to often today: 

“If you really thought the original was like that, what can 
you have seen in it to make you think it was worth trans¬ 
lating?” 


124 Denver Lindley, “The Editor’s Problem,” in Arrowsmith and Shattuck, 
Craft and Content , p. 162. The paternalistic flavor of this particular passage, 
which is often found reflected in the attitudes of Orthodox Christians today 
towards the use of English, is not at all representative of the rest of Lindley’s 
article. 
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Some Orthodox Reflections on the Proposed 
Book of Common Prayer* 


William Sutfin Schneirla 


In the extended consultations between Anglicans and Orthodox, 
relatively little attention has been focused on the official service books 
of the two bodies, although both are committed to fixed forms of 
public worship designed to address almost every need arising in a 
worshipping community. The Thirty-nine Articles, a part of the 
various prayerbooks, have been carefully considered as a confessional 
document, but the Prayer Books as such have not been analyzed. 1 
Undoubtedly this failure can be attributed to the very gradual nature 
of the consultations and the fact that questions of joint worship were 
too far in the future to take precedence over more basic problems. 8 
On those occasions when Western Christians possessing a distinctive 
liturgical tradition have attempted affiliation with the Church while 
retaining their usages, theologians and administrators have formally 
considered these proposals. One of these responses resulted in a 
study of the American Book of Common Prayer (henceforth BCP) 

♦Parts of this paper first appeared in a report to a series of conferences between 
representatives of the Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese and the Orthodox 
Church in America held to consider overtures from Christians who wished 
to enter the Orthodox Church while retaining the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Other portions are taken from a review of the Department of Inter- 
Orthodox and Inter-Faith Relations of the Antiochian Archdiocese. In the 
form here offered, it was presented to the meeting of the Orthodox-Anglican 
Theological Consultation meeting in New York on February 24, 1978. 

*A distinction can be made between the Prayer Books and various 
documents bound “together with” them; e.g. Ordinal, Catechism, Accession 
Service, and the Articles. The Scottish (1929) and South African (1954/55) 
books do not have the Articles appended. 

* Suggestions on a local or personal level have been made looking to 
common worship or the adoption of the worship of one body by the other. 
For example, Stephen A. Hurlbut, The Greek Orthodox Liturgy of Saint John 
Chrysostom Arranged for use in English (Washington, D.C., 1942). In a 
foreword the author says he has purposely approximated the language of the 
BCP and has had in mind the occasional public use in Anglican churches, 
following a proposal by Nicholas Zernov in 1941. 
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of 1892 by a theological commission of the Holy Synod of the Church 
of Russia and provides perspective for an Orthodox examination of 
the Proposed Book of Common Prayer (henceforth PrBCP). 

Any consideration of the possible use of a form of the Anglican 
Book of Common Prayer for Orthodox worship should begin with a 
review of some past history. Prominent here is the question of what 
constitutes an “Orthodox Western Rite” in a legitimate sense. It 
would appear obvious that priority should be given to a usage 
antedating the schism of the eleventh century, and such was the 
decision of the Russian Church in 1870 in authorizing Overbeck’s 
Mass, which had remained substantially unaltered by western novelties; 
only minor editing was introduced. His formula was substantially that 
of Trent with the doctrine of merits excised and an epiklesis added. 
There is no doubt, at least to anyone familiar with Overbeck’s 
correspondence, that some missionary value was assumed for what 
was then the ordinary public worship of the world’s largest body of 
heterodox Christians. This latter condition has radically altered but 
that Mass remains a collection of organically developed formulae 
rooted in the primitive life of the Church and studied and evaluated 
for centuries by Orthodox observers. 

The Overbeck experiment had no major results, and some 
subsequent supporters of the idea of restoring western liturgical 
usages in Orthodoxy have tended toward more eclectic forms. In the 
rapidly shifting liturgical patterns of the present the very concepts 
“western” and “eastern” can be seen as losing whatever validity they 
may have once had. Constant borrowing, and the reversion to forms 
earlier than any of the major liturgical families surviving beyond 
World War I, have blurred former distinctions. That there was an 
“Anglican Rite” enshrined in the BCP was a certainty at the turn 
of the century. 

The American Church was confronted with a request for the 
use of the American Book of Common Prayer (ed. 1892) in 1904. 
Forwarded to Russia by Bishop Tikhon, a response framed by a 
sub-committee of the Holy Synod was accepted and approved by 
that body and sent to Bishop Tikhon for his guidance. 3 This is 

3 A partial translation appeared in the English Supplement to The Russian 
Orthodox American Messenger , April, 1906. A full translation is given in 
Russian Observations on the American Prayer Book , translated by Wilfred 
J. Barnes and edited with notes by Walter H. Frere (Alcuin Club, London, 
1917). The two texts were conflated and published with an introduction and 
explanatory notes as Notes on the American (Protestant Episcopal) Book of 
Common Prayer in the June, 1927, number of the short-lived Syrian The 
Orthodox Catholic Review , presumably by the editor, Boris R. Burden. 
Alleging Anglican partisanship in the Alcuin Club edition, the Review version 
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significant for our present enterprise since the only revision since 
1892 was in 1928, and the PrBCP is the direct successor of that book. 

By taking the directives of the Russian Notes, it is not difficult 
to examine the changes of 1928 as an introduction to the present 
Prayer Book. The Notes, 2(c), point out that the BCP appeared in 
a time and place where the clearest eucharistic doctrine was demanded: 
“A document of this origin and of this epoch ought to be as definite 
concerning (the Eucharist) as the liturgical documents which treat 
of the Holy Trinity, the two wills in the Person of Jesus Christ and 
other beliefs (sic) are definite in regard to those controverted 
subjects.” The BCP was actually designed with the contrary end 
in view. 


The BCP 

A. Change in the Elements in the Eucharist. The Cranmerian 
anaphora, including the American epiklesis, is vague and indefinite 
regarding a change effected in the elements. If some ancient anaphorae 
are equally vague other portions of those liturgies, e.g. offertory or 
communion, supply this deficiency. The BCP does not. While 
Cranmer’s precise eucharistic theology is still debated (Dix thought 
his a Zwinglian) its major theses are evident, particularly his clear 
teaching that whatever presence may be in, or around, the Lord’s 
Supper it is not “specifically connected with the bread and wine therein 
taken, distributed, and consumed; and whatever there may be of a 
sacrifice in the rite it is in no way connected either with the bread and 
wine, or with the Body and Blood of our Lord.” 4 

It has been asserted that the American eucharistic office is 
superior to the English in that it inherited an epiklesis from the 
Scottish Office of 1764, thus making it more consistent with Orthodox 
belief and practice. The real significance of the American epiklesis, 
in fact, lay in just the opposite direction. The invocation in the Scottish 
Prayer of Consecration of 1764 asked that .. these Thy gifts and 
creatures of bread and wine . .. may become the body and blood of 
Thy most dearly beloved Son.” 5 Seabury, who had been consecrated 

is marked by the bitter anti-Anglican bias of the latter’s editorial policy. (The 
title of the periodical was chosen to continue Overbeck’s equally anti-Anglican 
publication of the same name.) In the remainder of this paper, this directive 
is referred to as Notes. The translations leave much to be desired and should 
be conformed to the Russian original. 

4 Grisbrooke, see following note, p. xiii. 

5 W. J. Grisbrooke, A nglican Liturgies of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries (London, 1958), p. 344. The standard work on the Scottish Book 
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only after assuring the Non-Jurors that he would attempt to introduce 
their liturgy into the American Prayer Book, 8 was unable to secure 
its adoption until the epiklesis was altered to the familiar reading of 
1662, “that we receiving them . .. may be partakers.” Thus the 
American epiklesis of 1928 (and before) was framed as a direct denial 
of change in the elements. 

B. Eucharistic Sacrifice. “The second important feature of the 
Orthodox Liturgy is the belief that the Eucharist is an oblation for 
the living and the dead ... the (BCP) says nothing .. . concerning 
this Sacrificial significance of the offering ... the offertory ... in no 
wise mentions the gifts that are laid on the table at this precise moment, 
speaking only about prayers, offerings and alms . . .” (Notes). 

The 1928 revision corresponds to its prototypes so far as witness 
to the sacrificial character of the Liturgy is concerned, but a clear 
advance was made in praying for the dead. In the invitation, “Let us 
pray for the whole state of Christ’s Church,” the word “militant” 
was deleted, reverting to the 1549 formula, and the phrase “beseeching 
Thee to grant them continual growth in Thy love and service,” was 
added making prayer for the dead mandatory, a change that was 
opposed in the General Convention. Additional prayers for the dead, 
but optional, were added to the burial service and the office for the 
dying; one of them echoes the Liturgy with the curious wording, 
“... grant that, increasing in knowledge and love of Thee, he may go 
from strength to strength, in the life of perfect service, in Thy heavenly 
kingdom.” 

C. The Fruits of the Change. The Notes emphasize that, supposing 
a change in the elements, there are no clear indications of “the fruits 
of communion,” a quality in which the BCP differs from all historic 
liturgies “not excepting that of the Apostolic Constitutions.” This 
is, of course, because of Cranmer’s “receptionism.” 

The 1928 revision does not alter this essential character of the 
BCP Liturgy, but an important improvement was the introduction 
of an actual offering of the bread and wine at the Offertory before 
the elements were placed on the altar, thus eliminating one of the 
objections of the Moscow Commission. 

D. The Notes II treat of the BCP Ordinal. The Notes refer to 
the ambiguity of the offices and the need, should these be thought 
desirable of adoption, to indicate clearly the deficiencies of a protestant 

is the Making of the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637 by Gordon Donaldson 
(Edinburgh, 1954). 

6 Bruce E. Steiner, Samuel Seabury, A Study in the High Church Tradition 
(Ohio University, 1971), passim. It is not suggested that the epiklesis was the 
only source of contention. 
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view of the ministry (e.g. the necessity of episcopal ordination and 
the sacerdotal power “to offer the bloodless sacrifice”), and the 
assumption that the Scriptures are the only source of doctrine, etc. 

E. On the baptismal rite in the BCP, the Notes accept Anglican 
baptisms as valid but regret the omission of Chrismation, or 
Confirmation, which is relegated to a bishop, and the Communion of 
the newly-baptised. 

F. The Notes accept, somewhat reluctantly, the BCP Order of 
Matrimony as capable of an Orthodox interpretation since it contains 
the “priestly blessing.” 

G. The Notes find the Sacrament of Penance, despite the 
congregational confession of some public rites, missing but observes 
that, should it be restored by Orthodox, the formula of absolution in 
the Visitation of the Sick in the English BCP, beginning “Our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” could be employed for it. The Notes point out the 
absence of the Unction of the Sick in the BCP. In the 1928 revision 
an optional form for either Unction or Laying on of Hands was 
added. 

H. The Notes find “the most considerable deficiency of the BCP 
in general, and of its liturgy in particular, to be the absence of prayer 
for the departed and the invocation of the Saints.” 

We have seen that the 1928 revision corrected the first 
deficiency and official Anglicanism has since given attention to the 
commemoration of saints, including some of the recent heroes of 
the Anglican Communion. The Prayer Book pattern is followed: 
commemoration and thanksgiving for good example. The office of 
“King Charles the Martyr,” introduced at the Restoration and later 
dropped from the English Book, had no invocation. Recent official 
reports ask for no more. 7 

The Notes observe that the character of this absence is the more 
notable when the Litany is compared with the Latin original and its 
Lutheran imitations. 

I. The Notes point out that the Office for the Consecration of 
a Church significantly omits reference to the sacrifice of the Liturgy; 
likewise in the institution of ministers. 

The Notes end with the comment that the “conciliatory” nature 
of the BCP allows for its use in an Orthodox sense, not because it is 
Orthodox, but because it was designed to please both Protestants and 
Catholics. The Notes conclude: “The examination of the ‘Book of 

7 The Commemoration of Saints and Heroes of the Faith in the Anglican 
Communion , Report of a Commission Appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (London, 1957). The Scottish BCP (1929) does contain an instance 
of direct invocation. 
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Common Prayer’ leads to the general conclusion that its actual 
contents present very little comparatively that clearly contradicts 
Orthodox teaching, and therefore would not be admissible in the 
Orthodox worship. But this conclusion comes not from the fact that 
the book is actually Orthodox, but merely from the fact that it was 
compiled in a spirit of compromise, and that, while skilfully evading 
all more or less debatable points of doctrine, it endeavors to reconcile 
tendencies which are really contradictory. Consequently both those 
who profess protestantism and their opponents can alike use it with 
a quiet conscience. But worship which is so indefinite and colorless 
(in its denominational bearing) cannot, of course, be accepted as 
satisfactory for sons of the Orthodox Church, who are not afraid of 
their confession of Faith, and still less for sons who have only just 
joined the Orthodox Church from Anglicanism. If it were, their prayer 
would not be a full expression of their new beliefs such as it ought 
essentially to be.” 

“The committee, after reviewing these ‘Observations,’ allowed 
in general the possibility that if Orthodox parishes, composed of 
former Anglicans, were organized in America, they might be allowed, 
at their desire, to perform their worship according to the ‘Book of 
Common Prayer,’ but only on condition that the following corrections 
were made in the spirit of the Orthodox Church. On the one hand 
everything must be removed from the Book that bears a clearly 
non-Orthodox character—the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican 
Confession, the Catechism with its protestant teaching about the 
sacraments, the Filioque, the idea of the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures as the sole source of the teaching of the Faith, etc. On the 
other hand, there must be inserted into the text of the prayers and rites 
contained in the Book those Orthodox beliefs which it is essentially 
necessary to profess in Orthodox worship — in the rite of the Liturgy, 
the profession of belief in the change of the Holy Gifts into the Body 
and Blood of Christ, and of belief in the sacrificial significance of the 
Eucharist; into the rite of ordination (cheirotony) the belief in the 
divine establishment of the ministry with its distinction of degrees, 
and the recognition of the distinctive right of the priest to offer the 
bloodless sacrifice. Into all the services in general, prayers must be 
inserted addressed to the Blessed Mother of God, to Angels and Saints, 
with the glorification and invocation of them (direct), also prayers 
for the dead (especially in the Liturgy and the Burial Service). There 
must be included in liturgical practice, and put into the Book, the 
missing rites for the sacraments of penance, oil-anointing and unction, 
and the rite of consecration of churches (as distinct from the 
consecration of a house of prayer); and finally there must be introduced 
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the cult of the sacred Ikons. 8 But since the detailed changes in the 
‘Book of Prayers,’ and, generally speaking, in Anglican liturgical 
practice together with the compilation of new prayers and even of 
entire rites can be carried out only on the spot, in America, in 
correspondence with existing demands and conditions, it is found 
desirable to send the ‘Observations’ themselves to the Right Reverend 
Tikhon, the American Bishop. They will thus serve in the negotiations 
as materials for the determination in detail of the conditions on which 
Anglicans disposed to Orthodoxy can be received.” 

The now antique Notes are an admirable work for their time and 
place, and if they err it is on the side of generosity. They do not go far 
enough, as the concluding paragraphs imply, and they clearly reflect 
the limited acquaintance with living Anglicanism so characteristic 
of many Orthodox scholars who have dealt with it. 

It is essential to an understanding of Anglican liturgy by Orthodox 
observers that it be seen in its total context. A reading of the BCP 
from within the perspective of Orthodox liturgical life can be 
misleading. For example, one must know how, and how frequently, 
the forms are used. An Orthodox who reads an Anglican eucharistic 
office without realizing that “Morning Prayer” parishes were until 
comparatively recently in the majority in the USA and still survive — 
even among the “1928 BCP fundamentalists” in the recent dissident 
group — cannot be said to see the rite in context. As the Russian Notes 
point out, the purpose of the original Book was to please several 
traditions, and seen in isolation from Anglican life it is still effective 
to that end. 

The ordination of women in some branches of the Anglican 
Communion was so obviously shocking to Orthodox for this very 
reason. They had seen only the traditional Catholic strain in 
Anglicanism. An Anglican Evangelical leader, Peter P. Johnson, two 
years ago urged the lay celebration of the Eucharist in British churches 
not because of a clergy shortage but so that “In our worship we should 
enjoy the liberty of the spirit ...” 9 Nor is this inconsistent with the 

8 There is a certain unconscious irony in the requirement for the cult of 
ikons. In 1904 actual ikons were relatively rare in the newer Russian church 
buildings and the overseas missions of that Church, and at home the majority 
of the older, genuine ikons were hidden under layers of naturalistic overpainting 
still awaiting the cleansing work of Grabar and the Soviets. What were called 
ikons were simply copies of celebrated subjects of the past done in saccharine 
style, or the high romance of Vasnetsov or Nesterov, or, as in the chapel in 
Rome, Italian Catholic painting. The authors of the Notes were on sound 
theological ground even if their aesthetics were dubious: they were requiring 
the reverence due to images. 

9 RNS dispatch from London, February 12, 1976. 
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expressed attitude of many Evangelicals toward Orders, including 
the episcopate. 


The PrBCP 

The Proposed Book of Common Prayer is the end product of a 
long process of revision and development. 10 We need not concern 
ourselves with superficial qualities: to this observer it cries for 
separation into a Missal, Ritual and Breviary; and the question of 
“modernized” language goes beyond our purpose, which is its adequacy 
as an Orthodox service book. Nor, I think, will we find any particular 
satisfaction in the use of isolated Byzantine forms such as the 
Benediction opening the Liturgy or the substitution of the Trisagion 
for the Kyrie. It is helpful to follow the categories of the Moscow 
Commission of 1904, for contrast as well as comparison. 

A. Change in the Elements. There is no doubt that the change in 
the elements is fully provided for in most of the new eucharistic rites. 
The alternative anaphora in Rite I asks that the bread and wine be 
sanctified “that it may be to us the Body and Blood” of Jesus Christ. 
In the several anaphorae of Rite II the Holy Spirit is asked to 
“sanctify” the gifts that they may be “the Sacrament of the Body of 
Christ and his Blood of the new Covenant.” Eucharistic Prayer C 
asks the Father to “sanctify these by your Holy Spirit to be the Body 
and Blood of Christ our Lord.” Prayer D, “Eastern” in nature, asks 
the Holy Spirit to “show” the gifts to be the Body and Blood. The 
words of administration also provide adequate alternatives which 
imply an objective presence rather than Cranmer’s receptionism, 
although the old phrase “Take them in remembrance that Christ gives 
himself for you,” which appeared in two of the trial services (1970 
and 1973) preceding the present book has been restored to the BCP, 
“. . . in remembrance that Christ died for you.” 

On page 13 the PrBCP calls “The Holy Eucharist, the principal 
act of worship on the Lord’s Day and other major Feasts” as the 
earlier PBs did not. There is, however, no rubrical requirement for 
weekly observance, but this rubric is surely consoling to Orthodox. 
We should not overlook, however, the increasing appreciation of this 
need in protestant ecumenical circles in general. 

10 This is fully documented in a valuable series of Prayer Book Studies 
with which each Orthodox member of our Commission should familiarize 
himself. The periodical literature of the Episcopal Church also has much 
important comment, official and unofficial, which should not be overlooked. 
No reference to this material is made in this paper. 
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B. Eucharistic Sacrifice. The gap between offering and anaphora, 
so characteristic of earlier Anglican use and probably of great 
significance to the Reformers, is removed but the offertory texts 
provided are still loyal to the older Anglican reticence. The sacrifice 
is still one of praise and thanksgiving and the offering is of our lives 
and goods. 

As to the other Moscow suggestions of 1904, it is certainly true 
that prayer for the departed has been enhanced in the new book. 
While the calendar is ecumenically enlarged, including both some 
Roman Catholic (e.g. “Dominic, priest and friar”) and Orthodox 
saints, along with many Anglicans, that title is reserved for scriptural 
worthies, and invocation is rigidly excluded. There is no lack of 
positive formulas for priestly absolution in various penitential 
situations. The old BCP tone of unrelieved penitence has been 
undergoing revision since 1928, even 1892, and the trial uses were 
thought by some to have carried the tendency too far so that a sort 
of mediating position is taken in PrBCP. The western medieval and 
Reformation emphasis on “Satisfaction,” so obvious in the older book, 
appears to have been weakened. Both the triumph of the Resurrection 
and the eschatalogical hope are more prominent in the new Book. 
Orthodox and contemporary liturgical students alike will appreciate 
this. 

In any reasonable space one cannot review the entire Book. In 
general it can be said to reflect current liturgical scholarship as much 
as Anglican tradition, so it is not surprising that resemblances to the 
current Roman rite are quite striking. There have been borrowings, 
e.g. Aquinas’ collect for Corpus Christi. The sacrament may be 
reserved on Holy Thursday for communion on Good Friday, and 
optional enrichments of Holy Week are provided. The ashes and palms 
are not blessed, those present are, but baptismal water, oil for the sick, 
Chrism and wedding rings are. Reservation for the sick is provided 
as also reception in one kind by an invalid who cannot receive in both. 
Laying on of hands or unction of the sick are provided. (In view of 
the long concern with Anglican Orders, the new Ordinal deserves 
separate treatment. So also the doctrinal material in the new book: 
Catechism, Articles, etc.) 

In conclusion, two observations may be made. It can be urged 
that the Moscow standards of 1904 are more rigorous than many of 
the earliest liturgies could meet. Naturally, aside from the serious 
questions of what copies of the “earliest liturgies” represent, e.g. 
private notes, the office book of one rank in the ministry, creative 
writing, etc., there is the omnipresent pitfall of reformers: at what 
precise point in the past does one meet the norm? A version of the 
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Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed antedating 381, or 451 if you will, 
certainly has every advantage as a primitive witness. So long as a sense 
of history persists churches cannot simply write off the past, however 
recent, as the Reformation should have taught. 

Finally the PrBCP is potentially a great advance in an Orthodox 
direction. (The question of language, so urgent for many Anglicans, 
is beyond the scope of this paper.) It is, therefore, somewhat painful 
to have to end by observing that it retains that most distressing feature 
of Anglicanism, a variety of options which make it equally suitable 
to all shades and schools of sacramental theology and ecclesiology. 

The BCP could be understood by many of the Reformation 
traditions in a way comfortable to each of them. The Proposed Book 
provides a richness of material capable of satisfying churchmen of a 
wide spectrum of convictions. While this is a fault to Orthodox it 
should not be a surprise at this late date and it is an obvious tribute 
to the persistence of the Anglican tradition. It may very well be the 
pattern of the ecumenical future. 


A Preliminary Bibliographical Note for Orthodox 

The Book of Common Prayer is in fact a small library if we 
begin with the first two versions of the English book of 1549 and 1552 
and include the compilation approved by the General Convention of 
the American Church last September. Therefore, reference to the 
BCP without further qualification is in itself a most ambiguous appeal. 

The objectives of the book as proclaimed by its authors or 
damned by its enemies were manifold, but we may not deny Gregory 
Dix’s assertion in The Shape of the Liturgy: “With an inexcusable 
suddenness, between a Saturday night and a Monday morning at 
Pentecost 1549, the English liturgical tradition of nearly a thousand 
years was altogether overturned.” Nor may we forget that when he 
wrote he, and the monastic community of which he was a part, in full 
unity with the world-wide Anglican Communion, worshipped publicly 
with the unreformed Missale Romanum and Breviarium Monasticum 
in the Latin editions the Papal publishers printed for Roman Catholic 
Benedictines; a practice that says something significant about the 
BCP in our day. 

It is unnecessary, and equally impossible, to review even briefly 
the history of the development and interpretation of the several BCPs, 
the subject of a voluminous bibliography. Unfortunately the Orthodox 
literature is, with some exceptions, impressive neither in quantity nor 
content. 
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For those who are relatively new to the study, I should like to 
recommend several works in addition to the standard authorities, which 
are well-known and readily available. My choice is designed to 
illustrate one or two facts that should not be overlooked by Orthodox 
students of Anglican liturgy. 

Although his scholarly reputation has undergone some recent 
eclipse, I think Gregory Dix must still be taken seriously when he 
writes on the BCP and Anglican liturgy. 

For an Orthodox reader, likely to be exposed by his friends and 
his preferences to Anglo-Catholic studies, a balanced view will require 
investigation of the other classical position. This is well represented 
by Niel and Willoughby, The Tutorial Prayer Book , first published 
in 1912 and subsequently reprinted in 1913 and 1959 and distributed 
in the USA into the 1960’s, at least, by the Episcopal Evangelical 
Fellowship. It is a careful, well-documented, solidly protestant study. 

The American BCP was enriched from the Scottish BCP which 
was in turn influenced by more “Catholic” tendencies it is said. These 
should be studied directly in the best Orthodox work on any aspect 
of Anglicanism: W. J. Grisbrooke’s Anglican Liturgies of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (London, 1958). The standard 
work on the Scottish Book is the Making of the Scottish Prayer Book 
of 1637 by Gordon Donaldson (Edinburgh, 1954). The 1976 
American Book renders these studies less important but for the 
Orthodox interested in the 1928 BCP, they are valuable. 

For a long time the English “Deposited” BCP of 1928 was said 
to manifest a “Catholic” advance. In the essential points it lies outside 
of the Orthodox standards. The influence of Walter Frere and Charles 
Gore cannot be discounted in the final form. 

A full survey of the various contemporary Anglican Prayer Books 
is available in Colin O. Buchanan, ed. Modern Anglican Liturgies, 
1958-1968 (Oxford/London, 1968). There is a sequel covering the 
intervening time. 

It is important for Orthodox readers to understand the 
Continental Reformation influences in Anglicanism, a most complex 
study, made more difficult by partisan writers both within and outside 
of that body. Once again, the literature is plentiful, but I would 
commend E. C. Whitacher, Martin Bucer and the Book of Common 
Prayer (Alcuin Club, 1974) and E. C. Ratcliff, “The Liturgical Work 
of Archbishop Cranmer,” in Liturgical Studies by E . C. Ratcliff, ed. 
Couraten and Tripp (London, 1976). 
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Art and Liturgy: 
The Fixing of A Thesis 


David S. Lesko 


The goal of the following pages is the constitution of a survey 
of the relationship between art and liturgy. It is hoped that, this 
investigation having been achieved, its fundamental thesis: the 
transfiguration of art, through liturgy, toward and as meta-art, will 
likewise be validated. This transformation will be considered artistico- 
genetically, so to speak, on the level of the motivation of artistic 
creativity, on the plane of the subject re-presented in the created work 
and on that of the response solicited by this latter from its viewers. 
For obvious reasons, the general situation in mind is the ideal — 
historically, the medieval — in which art in the service of... arises 
in an anonymity far removed from all concern for personal and 
commercial acclaim. 

Art is understood here as both project of expression and 
expression, as both the act of artistic creativity ( facere ) and its result: 
the art work or, more correctly, the art object ( factum ) thereby 
created. 1 The extreme latitude of this “definition” will be narrowed 
through confinement of reference—at least in sum if not via actual 
enumeration of examples—to Orthodox Christian pictorial art: mosaic, 
fresco, panel and miniature. This option finds its justification, simply 

1 Examining art from the perspective of esthetic experience as arising not 
only in view of the created art object but also of nature and, in certain cases, 
the imagination itself, it would seem possible to broaden this already wide 
conception of art to include the natural and the imaginary. As such expansion 
would in no way serve the immediate end of this study however, it is obvious 
that allowing for it would be only to invite superfluity — if not confusion. 
It is true that Christianity knows the image of the creator as ceramist while 
Islam has developed that of the calligrapher and, in less orthodox circles, that 
of the painter as well (v. Thomas W. Arnold, Painting in Islam [Dover edition, 
New York, 1965]), thereby rendering nature the art work of the divine. Such 
metaphor though will not carry one far in examining the psychological aspects 
of the endeavor to esthetize nature as true art, which latter promotion 
(esthetization), in relation to the created object, is of prime importance to the 
unfolding of this survey. 
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and aside from all possibly controversial axiologies, in the artistic 
tradition within which this study is undertaken: that of Orthodoxy. 

Liturgy is intended here as dynamism, not in the sense of strict 
dialectical tension (within the context of Orthodox faith, thesis is 
never totally negated by antithesis, A is never totally emptied into 
non-A, Spirit is never totally opposed by “pure” Matter) but, rather, 
in that of symbolic attraction. Properly read as near tautology, this 
conception of movement translates as no more or no less than 
contraction: etymologically, pulling-together. The notion is tripartite: 
World — Church — Kingdom. The Church, as the synaxis presided by 
its bishop toward and in eucharist, is the condition, which is not to 
say the cause, of the epiphany of the World transfigured as Kingdom 
of God. The problem of course, as well formulated by Reinhold, is 
that the symbolic reality of the liturgy “is one of the hardest lessons 
for people of all generations to learn. Every century seems to fall 
back into allegory at the slightest provocation.” * 

Artistic creation proceeds anonymously. For Mathew, whose 
perspective is sociological, “There was never any place in the 
Byzantine social structure for the Western conception of the architect 
and of the artist. The normal anonymity of the Byzantine artist is due 
to his social obscurity; the signed ikons of the 16th and 17th centuries 
are the effect of the new status accorded to the painter in the Venetian 
sphere in Greece.” 3 Undoubtedly certain points here are open to 
debate. Suffice it to comment, historically, that, at the time of the 
total collapse of the Byzantine social structure (symbolically, 1453), 
the Western faber, sculptor or whatever had still not fully secured 
for himself the universally recognized title: artist, as understood and 
accepted today. 4 What is more important though, within the context 
of the development of art in the service of the Church, is the why of 
Mathew’s constatation. And this question holds both East and 
West.... 

Orthodox Christian pictorial art, in its anonymity, will serve as 
the concrete artistic aspect of this meditation. What is to be stressed 

a H. A. Reinhold, Liturgy and Art (New York, 1966), p. 25. It is time to 
mention here—at the very outset and with all recognition—that, aside from 
his numerous publications in the field, it is mainly to the course in liturgical 
theology developed viva voce by Fr. Alexander Schmemann during the 1972 
fall semester at St. Vladimir’s Seminary that the inspiration to undertake this 
investigation is ultimately due. 

8 Gervase Mathew, Byzantine Aesthetics (New York, 1964), p. 25. 

4 A fine presentation of this quest for “professional” recognition may be 
found, for example, in Jean Gimpel, The Cult of Art , trans. from the French 
by the author (London, 1969), pp. 36-47. 
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is that, though pictorial, this art is still in some way to be qualified as 
decorative: ‘The Byzantine mosaic or picture opens onto the space 
before it. The ‘picture space’ of Byzantine art was primarily that of 
the church ... in which is was placed, since art was considered a 
functional part of architecture .... If a Byzantine artist is primarily 
concerned with height and width it is because it is his primary task to 
provide surface decoration for floor or for ceiling or for wall.” 5 In 
other words, the purpose of art is to fill, ultimately populate space 
architecturally created and defined as church building (mosaic, fresco), 
as icon screen (panel) or as manuscript page (miniature). Perhaps 
more than any other, it is this last: the page, which has been most 
forgotten as space. And its recall, secularly, via the Art Nouveau 
publications of the turn of the present century as well as by various 
current experiments has remained more a curiosity, an esotericism 
than a flourishing renaissance. What must be emphasized though, 
from the point of view of this inquiry, is that, whatever the nature 
of the space delimited, the main artistic concern is its decoration as 
its filling and, finally, populating. What remains to be considered is 
how this program is realized and thereby how function and decoration 
are, if they are, transcended. 

Art is expression: undertaken by some one, for some reason, of 
some thing, to some one who responds. Orthodox Christian art, 
however, is one which of its very raison d'etre is in the service of.... 
“The sound in a Byzantine hymn, the gesture in a liturgy, the bricks 
in a church, the cubes in a mosaic are matter made articulate in the 
Divine praise. All become articulate through becoming part of a 
rhythm.” 6 The posture solicited by this art then, if it be true response, 
must in some way harmonize with its rhythm, move with it, become 
one with it. The exact nature of this union is what is yet to be 
determined: the how of the viewer’s response. And this aspect can be 
in no way overlooked or minimized. Without response, art is reduced, 
is rendered expressionless. Its voice is choked. Its dance is paralyzed, 
its color is drained and its form is flattened unto that utter tragedy 
which is rejection. 

What is in question is art, true art in its relationship with 
liturgy, and these minor elaborations have fixed its consideration, as 
announced, in terms of motivation, subject and response. 

He who poses examination of art, though, poses that of beauty 
as well. What is the beautiful? How to grasp that quality the proper 
understanding of which the late western scholastics validly, though 

“Mathew, p. 31. Underscoring mine. 

6 Ibid., p. 24. 
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unwittingly, pointed to in their well known formula: ens et pulchrum 
convertuntur? 

On the one hand, to define beauty axiologically as the specific 
esthetic quality is to fall into relativism. Subjectivism haunts all value 
judgements, including those of taste founded upon beauty, and thus 
cancels in advance any attempts to identify this latter with the essence 
of art. As suggested by Dufrenne, it is therefore preferable to seek 
elsewhere this essence, guarding esthetic quality against all axiological 
implication — which does not entail rejecting esthetic valorization — 
while defining art in terms of its structure as relative either to the act 
which created it or to its appearing. 7 

On the other hand, to define beauty as a determined esthetic 
category, predominant and exclusive vis-a-vis other categories then 
tolerated as modifications or departures from the beautiful to the nadir 
of the ugly, insisting upon the harmony, purity, order and nobility of 
the works thus classed, is to tumble into confusion. For without 
pondering whether or not beauty thus defined were but a particular 
esthetic category or a combination of categories proper to only a 
limited number of classical works, beauty as a sign of perfection is 
confounded with perfection itself, the esthetic is confused and its 
experience, a priori , greatly limited. 

The concept of the beautiful has not as yet been emptied though. 
Redefinition is possible and, in this instance, will permit rehabilitation. 
Refusal to employ the term, for the reasons just outlined, to designate 
a certain value, category or style of art easily indexed otherwise does 
not invalidate its use to specify a virtue which may be common to all 
art. To speak of an art object, of a true work of art, is already to 
recognize that in some way it is beautiful: in a word, beautiful as 
authentic . 8 To understand beauty is to understand it then as the truth 
of the art object when this truth, this authenticity, this fulfillment 

7 The final reference for this entire development of the role of beauty in 
the rise of the art object to the level of estheticity is the meditation by Mikel 
Dufrenne, PhSnomenologie de Vexperience esthetique, I-II, 2nd edition 
(Paris, 1967). 

8 Though some might prefer to substitute here the qualifier: adequate, it 
should not be forgotten that all adequacies — philosophically — are quite 
“loaded.” Bearing in mind the most famous, isomorphic adequatio of that 
epistemological doctrine long recognized to be naively realist, use of the term 
might well be misunderstood to imply a certain theory of artistic creation 
according to which the completed object would be but the material form of 
the true work, existing in true form — tot a et totaliter — somewhere in the 
mind of the artist. Eventually modified though equally false application of this 
principle could be envisaged in the area of experiential esthetics: perception 
is adequate to creation as creation is adequate to conception. Phenomenologi¬ 
cally, such proportionality obviously cannot survive critique. 
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(the work is a true work of art) is immediately sensible and 
immediately recognized. The beautiful is the true as sensible to 
perception, sanctioning before reflection that which is successful. For 
it is when an art object proffered for esthetization is beautiful that, 
having thereby solicited the esthetic attitude of its viewers, it verily 
becomes an esthetic object. Thus it is evident that the opposite of 
the beautiful is not the ugly but rather, for the work which would 
aspire to estheticity, the aborted or, for the work which does not 
revindicate esthetic quality, the indifferent. Imperfection here is due 
to the failure of the work to actually be what it pretends to be, the 
failure of the work in other words to realize its essence. And it is on 
this point that the work must be judged. As Dufrenne observes, it is 
on this point that, conversely, the work judges itself. 

Undoubtedly any object, any created work of art produced and 
proffered in order to solicit esthetic experience makes promises: 
promises of latent estheticity so to speak which, in order to remain 
true to itself, in order to merit its claim to recognition, it must keep. 
And it is the essence of the object which is here normative: norm, 
not by imposition by the reflection or taste of the viewer but rather 
by assumption or imposition by the creator — if not indeed that the 
work imposes its norm upon its creator, for art as well demands the 
authenticity of the artist. Despite this precision of provenance though, 
it is still impossible rigorously to specify the normative itself, for each 
object lives according to its own norm, tends to realize its own essence 
and knows no other law than that which it itself assumes. The most 
that can be noted is that the work aspires simultaneously to a fullness 
of sensible being and a plenitude of significance as immanent to the 
sensible. But that the work be significant necessitates that its author, 
the artist, be authentic. The work can say something only if its creator 
has something to say, only if he wills to say something. The true norm 
of the art object then is its will to the absolute expression of.... And 
it is only to the extent that it proclaims and accomplishes this norm 
that, in its turn, art becomes normative for perception. It is the art 
object which assigns to perception its task of rightness: its task of 
opening to it without prejudice, of fully accrediting it, of opening for 
it the occasion to prove its being precisely by proving the mode and 
degree of its being. It is not the viewer who decides the beauty of the 
object but the object which decides itself in manifestation. For esthetic 
judgement is accomplished not within the viewer but within the object. 
The primacy of art over experience — the perspective here is obviously 
realist — can thus be declared double: it is initially the object which 
provokes perception and ultimately the object within which perception 
is accomplished. Perception consecrates as it achieves the elevation 
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of art to its full stature within that experience promoted by the object 
precisely in order to prove the plenitude of its being. 

The work judges itself. To the extent that it keeps its promises 
of what has been termed here latent estheticity, to the extent that, 
before esthetic perception within that experience to which it has given 
rise, it realizes its essence while proclaiming and accomplishing its 
norm as its will to the absolute expression of. . ., the work is a true 
work of art. It is authentic. The truth of the work of art, its 
authenticity, its beauty is precisely its latency while the truth of the 
esthetic object, its authenticity and beauty is exactly its estheticity. 
For the work to judge itself then is for the work to decide its 
authenticity, before the witnessing, consecrating presence of the 
esthetically conscious viewer. Yet there are not two movements here. 
While the created work of art and the esthetic object are distinct, 
phenomenologically, as two noematic elements with the same contents 
grasped from different noetic perspectives, they are also identical 
to the extent that the perception directed toward them is one: esthetic 
perception, recognizing art as art, within esthetic experience where 
the created work proves its latency and the esthetic object its estheticity 
by the unique act of promoting experience. The authentic work of 
art solicits and provokes as it awaits, and require as it promises and 
guarantees esthetic perception which, in its turn, within esthetic 
experience, consecrates the work as esthetic object, founding and 
achieving it, founding by achieving it, recognizing and safeguarding 
both its authenticity and that of its creator. 

To privilege the quality of beauty is to do so then not in order 
to furnish the norm of the esthetic object but in order to recommend 
those works which most surely manifest this norm: in other words, 
to recommend those works which are most surely esthetic objects, 
beautiful as soon as they are... truly. To speak of judgement as 
founded upon beauty is to speak of that which is barely judgement: 
an openness, a registration of beauty, universal in its validity — and 
thus far removed from relativism—because it permits art fully to 
manifest itself. The question is not of taste judgements, expressing 
individual choices while affirming personal preferences (de gustibus 
non est disputandum ), nor even of value judgements, pronounced at 
times in order to institute hierarchies among works — otherwise 
desireable in distinguishing works equal in beauty according to their 
grandeur or their profundity in existential rather than esthetic terms — 
but of that judgement which is perception directed toward art to 
accredit it fully as art. 

Beauty is authenticity. The beautiful work of art solicits the 
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unreserved response of its viewers. Within the present context, this 
response will be seen to be transcendence in its ultimate form. 

There is no need to concentrate here to any length on the 
historical development of Byzantine art either within the empire itself 
or, later, among those peoples (Russians, Serbians and Bulgarians 
among others) whom its influence inspired to the creation of true 
masterworks. 9 Literature in this area, while not exhaustive, is 
abundant, professional and easily enough obtainable. The library, 
in other words, has been dedicated, and on an international scale.... 
What is important is that, aside from various iconoclastic rages, it is 
the Church which has traditionally guided the artistic creativity of 
those in its service. As quoted by Gimpel, who otherwise shares a 
negative interpretation, the Second Council of Nicaea (787) ruled 
that “ ‘The making of pictures shall be determined not by the invention 
of painters but by the principles laid down by the Catholic Church and 
by tradition ... the conception and the tradition are a matter for the 
fathers and not the painter. Only the skill required is the painter’s. 
The ordinance of the picture is also reserved for the holy fathers.’ ” 10 
There is no reason to read this canon naively. Aside from Gimpel’s 
understanding of the sketchbooks and eventually systematized manuals 
of Orthodox iconography, the compilation of which was already 
implied in the conciliar decision and which, for him, “confined the 
freedom of inspiration and expression of painters and sculptors 
within strictly defined limits,” 11 there remains, in the terms of the 
clarifications essayed by Rice, that absorption “in their calling and 
their faith,” which precisely is liberation and which at the same time 
grounds not only the fact but also the desire of artistic anonymity. 
Quoting Coomaraswamy, Rice adds that 

the anonymity of the artist belongs to a type of culture 
dominated by the longing to be liberated from oneself. All 
the force of this philosophy is directed against the delusion 
“I am the doer,” “I” am not in fact the doer, but the instru¬ 
ment; human individuality is not an end but only a means. 

The supreme achievement of individual consciousness is to 

9 Any examination of so-called Romanesque and early Gothic art, 
particularly ivories and miniatures, will likewise lead to a constatation of 
Byzantine influence. This well known and well studied situation does not 
validate special mention of this artistic development here, though, precisely 
because it remains, ultimately, without the tradition of Orthodox Christianity. 

10 Gimpel, pp. 48-49. 

11 Ibid. 
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lose or find (both words mean the same) itself in what is 
both its first beginning and its last end. 12 

This “debate,” it would seem, could be prolonged in exemplary 
Abelardian fashion — sic et non — almost indefinitely. For Martindale, 
on the one hand, the lack of pertinent documentation is “an unavoid¬ 
able misfortune, to be deplored the more because it leads ... to a 
great deal of sentimental nonsense about the ‘anonymity’ of medieval 
artists which is best relegated to the pages of romantic fiction.” 13 
And for Sitwell, on the other hand, medieval art is incomprehensible 
once divorced from the “elevation of the spiritual against the 
material... in celebration of the mercies of this world while in fear 
and trembling but, also, in exaltation for the next” and the medieval 
architect and artist inconceivable without their devotion to “transition 
into the world to come.” 14 Examples of both positions could be 
multiplied. Yet it is obvious that in this, as in most other cases, the 
affirmative sequence — affirmation, counter-affirmation, reaffirmation, 
etc.—leads practically nowhere. What is necessary is to examine 
principles and presuppositions: in this instance, motivations and ends. 
For what, after all, is freedom? And what is limit to freedom? The 
artist in question, as man, believes. He shares the Christian faith and 
thereby is a member of the Christian community: the Church. His 
personal motivation to creativity then blends to the point of identity 
with that of the community as a whole: the expression of faith, faith 
in the creation and redemption of man and the cosmos, faith in the 
virginal motherhood of the Theotokos, faith in the worthiness of 
those who, prophesying and witnessing to the Resurrection, are 
recognized and invoked by the Church as its saints. It is in this way 
that the individual motivation of the artist is transcended: in assuming 
the motivation of the Church or, more exactly, in channeling his own 
motivation toward and through that of the Church, accepting as his 
guide the faith of the community as a whole, its “conception” and its 
“tradition” as fixed in its iconography as its ecclesial meditation, in 
line and color, on the glory of the Kingdom of God revealed in the 
liturgy as the ultimate transfiguration of the World. 

Again, “conception” and “tradition” as well as “the ordinance 
of the picture” belong to the fathers. In other words, the subject 
re-presented by the artist in order to express his and his fellow believers’ 
faith is that determined by the Church. To cite a relatively well known 

12 Tamara Talbot Rice, Russian Icons (New York, 1963), p. 15. 

13 Andrew Martindale, Gothic Art from the Twelfth to Fifteenth Cen¬ 
turies (New York, 1967), p. 10. 

14 Sacheverell Sitwell, Gothic Europe (New York, 1949), pp. 83-84. 
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example, it is no accident that in the courtyard vestibule (thus not 
exactly in the katholikon, but little matter) of the Vatopedi Monastery 
of Mount Athos are painted the figures of Apollo, Sibyl, Sophocles, 
Plato and Aristotle, the latter two with inscribed rolls. As Cavarnos 
remarks on their presence, “from a religious point of view they are 
very interesting, because they show the attitude of Athonite monks.. . 
toward the ancient Greeks, particularly toward Plato and Aristotle. 
Being painted here, near the entrance to the monastery, holding 
scrolls with statements akin to those contained in Christian teaching, 
the figures of these ancients remind one of the attitude of some of the 
early Christian writers of the East.. .that Greek philosophy, as 
represented by such thinkers, is a pathway leading to Christianity.” 15 
Whatever one’s personal opinion of the nature and value of philosophy, 
one cannot deny the validity of the grouping as reflective of the entire 
apologetic tradition of Orthodox Christianity. Yet the ancient Greeks 
are not the saints of the Church, the defenders of its faith, whose 
re-presentations find their true place within the church building itself, 
witnessing as it were to the divinity of the Christ while moving with 
the World toward the reign of the Kingdom. 

As in the case of the history of Byzantine art, it is unnecessary 
to record in detail, analyzing through comparison and contrast, its 
subject matter. Suffice it to summarize that it is that of the cosmos 
and man as transfigured because theophoric, theophoric because 
Christophoric as having been liberated by the Christ through His death 
on that cross which is the ultimate Christian symbol — crowning the 
icon screen as it does the church building — in the shadow of which 
the reality of transfiguration is effected. Possible misunderstanding 
must be checked here in advance. Transfiguration is not to be taken 
in the sense of Platonic idealization, translated in artistic terms as 
the portrayal of ideal humanity: Man, Woman, Prophet, Apostle, 
Bishop, Monk, whatever. Concern is for the re-presentation of concrete 
humanity transfigured in personality as “full of grace”: Adam, Eve, 
Elias, Paul, Ignatius of Antioch, Anthony of Egypt, whoever. 
Iconographic identifications are not to be read as cartographic 
indications — the Theotokos is the Mother of God, John the Baptist 
is the Forerunner — and, when prescribed, the messages addressed by 
the Christ and his saints to the Church as to the members of the 
Christian community are relative in their texts not to the didactic 
pretensions of any individual artist but, rather, to the tradition of the 
Church itself in its understanding of the very being and activity of 
those selected by it for re-presentation. It is obvious that similar 
considerations may be outlined for geographical centers: Jerusalem 

15 Constantine Cavarnos, Anchored in God (Athens, 1960), p. 70. 
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is not Utopia and, in all cases, typical idealization will not satisfy, 
within the context of the faith of the Church, the concern for personal 
realization. 

Art here is in the service of.... The motivation of creativity, 
long praised (though after the close of the medieval period) as 
individual genius at times bordering on “possession/’ is transcended 
in identification with ecclesial will to expression. The subject chosen 
for re-presentation to incarnate this expression is cosmos and 
humanity, governed by the transfigured, in transfiguration and thus 
in transcendence of the anthropomorphic toward and as the theophoric. 

Yet expression is always expression to.... And it is at this point 
that the full nature of Orthodox Christian art comes sharply into focus. 
Man is perceptive being, perceiving either toward conceptualization 
(cognitive experience) or toward esthetization (esthetic experience), 
respectively valorizing reality as that eminently worthy to be known 
or eminently worthy to be perceived and communed with. 16 This 
distinction applies to the reality of the art object as well. Any work of 
art, Dlirer’s graphic Nemesis for example, 17 may be viewed from any 
number of perspectives. For the dealer in master prints it is one thing 
and for the private collector another. To the professor of mythology 
it is not what it is to the art historian. The specialist in orfevrerie 
takes interest in it otherwise than the researcher of medieval town 
planning. And the museum guard glances at it differently than the 
hurried tourist “doing” the collections. Yet from these fixed points 
of view no one has truly seen the Nemesis. Certainly each has glimpsed, 
if not professionally studied, something but none has seen the work of 
art as work of art and, thus, experienced it as esthetic object. And it 
must be stressed that esthetic experience is perceptual experience, 
exclusively and par excellence. As communion, it is that with the 
structured and thereby significant world of shape or color, sound or 
movement which the art object is and which it is alone for the 
esthetically sensitive viewer who, through his experience, consecrates 
it by promoting it to fulfillment. Conceptualization, interpretation, 
actualization of the “message” or whatever — mobilization in any 
form —is always secondary, derived and undertaken at the cost of 
the esthetic. That which appears can also dis-appear. 

That art which the Church places under the sign of the cross 

16 This is not to say that, phenomenologically, the cognitive-esthetic 
dichotomy drawn here exhausts either the noetic possibilities of intentionality 
or the noematic potentialities of reality. Concern is for the explicitation of 
esthetic experience, not of phenomenological anthropology. 

17 Albrecht Diirer , 1471-1971, Ausstellung des Germanischen National- 
museums (Munich, 1971), p. 244. 
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however, liturgically consecrating it while recalling the visitation to 
Abraham, the command to craft the icons of the Cherubim for 
Ark and Temple, the Incarnation and Baptism of the Christ, His 
glorification on Mount Tabor and His Ascension from the Mount of 
Olives (v. the prayers for the blessing of icons), is that which is not 
achieved in esthetic experience. As art in general may be blocked in 
its esthetic epiphany by being perceived as something other than art, 
art as created in the service of the Church may be blocked in its 
hierophany, ultimately its theophany if perceived only as art. The 
response solicited here is not perception as communion with the world 
of the object but, rather, transcendence as communion with the world 
“inhabiting” the object which, as such, becomes transparent and 
symbolic in transparency . 18 It would be mistaken to read this 
predication as metaphor. Transparency is that quality of the art object 
which permits response in total transcendence while, to retain this 
vocabulary, opaqueness would be its block, its dam, confining the 
object to the level of art which, soliciting the esthetic perception of 
its viewers, may be surely and validly accepted as authentic creation — 
the current popularity and desirability of the icon and miniature as 
art forms are well attested — though not yet as what has been termed 
in this survey meta-art: self-effacement not only of the artist but of art 
itself in order to permit, through it, self-revelation of the divine. It 
is at this point that Reinhold’s “soteric quality” must be cited. And 
all concern for function and decoration is infinitely surpassed. 

It would be easy to raise the question of “spiritual perception” 
via the “spiritual senses” at this point as increased support of the 
above affirmations. As any intelligent consideration of such perception 
must first — today — pass through a rigorous psychology of mystical 
experience though, a phenomenology of gnosis or whatever, its 
invocation will be simply passed over. Reference is not to the “vision” 
of God. Problems here remain thorny. .. , 19 

18 Esthetic experience as communion with the world of the esthetic object 
is already transcendence. There is already present here an aspect of “laying 
aside” one’s pedestrian cares. Yet it is obvious that this esthetic transcendence 
is not what is in question with reference to communion with the world “in¬ 
habiting ” the object. Differentiation, so to speak, is between the esthetic and 
the liturgical. 

19 The gnostic objection at this point — the quarrel with psychology is the 
psychologist’s affair — may perhaps be foreseen as accusation of relativism 
and conscious obscurantism. The presupposition here seems to be that faith, 
“mere faith,” unlike “knowledge,” cannot be demonstrated and thus cannot 
be communicated. Faith is the faith of the one who has faith. It is a private 
concern. What appears to be forgotten, however, is that faith as individual 
experience tends toward the communal as toward the fulfillment of its self- 
expression. It tends toward the Church, in other words, as toward that context 
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Yet what remains incontestable is the reality of art, soliciting by 
challenging those who view it to “lay aside all earthly cares,” to become 
one with the cosmos and humanity, rhythmically moving in the glow 
of the golden light of divine presence, praising “with one mouth and 
one heart” the “all-honorable and majestic name” toward and in 
communion which is ultimately that Holy Communion in “the divine, 
holy, most pure, immortal, heavenly, life-creating and awesome 
Mysteries of Christ.” 

Art fulfills itself or, more correctly, is fulfilled in the esthetic 
experience of the viewer who, recognizing it as true art, consecrates 
and seals it in its authenticity. In the service of the Church, art on 
this esthetic plane, as esthetic object, is again transcended—art becomes 
meta-art —to permit the self-manifestation of the divine. The 
“progression” is from art object to esthetic object to meta-art, 
transformation in the strict sense and in each case being effected by 
the perspective of the viewer. For finally it is faith, not the expert’s 
verdict or the collector’s satisfaction, which grants art, as esthetic 
object, the occasion to transcend itself unto transparency, effacing 
itself and opening itself to theophany. It should not be thought, 
fundamentalistically, that the esthetic and thereby all reference to it, 
as in some way unworthy of the “sacred,” can be simply eliminated 
here. There are no shortcuts to epiphany. Experience demonstrates 
well enough that not every work of art is capable of rising to self¬ 
transcendence. There are church buildings the walls of which are 
filled and populated from floor to vault and beyond which remain no 
more than monuments to kitsch ; icons which, far from estheticity, 
far from potential transparency, are so opaque that they offend rather 
than solicit — if indeed they do not test — the perception and faith 
of their viewers. Such is the aborted: “pious compositions which 
elicit pity, dismay and annoyance at the certainty with which the point 
is missed and the whole becomes a sad farce.” 20 For line is not enough, 
color is not sufficient, ordinance is not alone able to guarantee art. 
It is orchestration which is required and which in this case is secured 
not by sole artistic skill but by artistic skill as inspired and infused 
with faith. For the work can say something, to repeat, only if its 
creator has something to say. And thus is the question of beauty 
retrieved.... 

Gimpel is wrong. The manuals do not confine for they determine 

where all relativism and all obscurantism are irrevocably overcome, “vertically” 
as well as “horizontally,” in public profession and public teaching addressed 
univocally to all nations of the world. 

20 Reinhold, p. 41. Of particular interest is the brief chapter by the same 
author in the same volume on “The Enemy Kitsch,” pp. 79-84. 
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only the barest skeleton of the work. And this latter is not identical 
with its norm, which is its essence as its will to the absolute expression 
of the faith of the artist in harmony with and as channeled through 
that of the Church in the service of which he is engaged. To paint the 
Anastasis is for the artist, on the one hand, to impose his and his 
community’s faith in the full reality of the Anastasis upon the work 
intended as its expression and, on the other hand, to accept that norm 
which he is called to realize by the work itself in its unfolding. But 
success is not recognized by the sprinkling of holy water. Extended 
along the walls of the church building, curved into its dome, arranged 
on its icon screen, finely laid out in its texts and commentaries, the 
artist’s work, accepted and liturgically consecrated, still awaits 
achievement in that experience in which, before the witnessing of its 
viewers, it becomes first esthetic object and then, from the perspective 
of the viewers’ faith in the reality of the represented subjects, meta-art, 
verily transcending its own being to allow, through it, the self-revelation 
of the fulfillment of all being, soliciting that response which is no 
longer perception and communion with the world of the object but 
harmonization and communion with the Christ in that World which, 
transfigured by the Church, appears as the Kingdom of God. No 
longer is fullness that of sensible being. For the sensible is transcended 
toward transparency. No longer is plenitude that of significance as 
immanent to the sensible. For significance is transcended toward 
symbol: that contraction in which the World, through the Church, 
is manifested in transfiguration. And here lies the meaning of the 
hyphen of re-presentation. 

Much remains to be added here, particularly by way of the 
examination of concrete examples; by way of the relationship between 
pictorial art as privileged in its epiphanic potentialities and other art 
forms: bas relief sculpture, poetry/hymnography, music, orfevrerie 
and the various modes of decorative art properly so called; by way of 
the extension of the divine rhythm experienced as “inhabiting” art 
into the arena of human psychology: what does it mean, ultimately, 
to walk, gesture, prostrate, write, study, greet another? Christianity 
affirms man’s creation “in the image and likeness” of God. How 
can art, not as didactic, not as moralizing, not as self-consciously 
psychologizing, not even as religious (in which instances it is reduced 
to thematic illustration, to programmatics, to poster techniques at its 
own expense) but precisely as art, reflect this faith and consequently 
this reality? What is to be said of the ethical dimension of this Christian 
art, of the viewer vis-a-vis the artist— for Sitwell, “Even in their 
anonymity they were irrepressible ” 21 — who is also in some way 
41 Sitwell, p. 75. 
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present in his creation and vis-a-vis his fellow believer, his fellow 
man, standing next to him in contemplation? Indeed, though this 
comment is perhaps better suited to footnote, what is the ethical 
dimension of the liturgy itself? How many present-day moralists, 
struggling to achieve foundation in Scripture, in dogma, in “human 
nature,” whatever, have ignored consideration of the liturgy which 
is precisely the privileged setting of Scripture, literally the vitalization 
of dogma and ultimately the fulfillment of man? 

These brief pages have been composed in view of fixing a thesis. 
The method employed has been that of meditating upon art in its 
relationship with liturgy. Its presuppositions are respect and faith: 
care for art and for the artistic tradition of the Orthodox Church as 
valid expression of its ecclesial experience of theophany and affirmation 
of belief in the reality founding the dogmas of Orthodoxy as sine qua 
non for the effecting of the final transfiguration of art in transparency. 
Its tension has been that between the traditional Orthodox “theology 
of the icon” and the current phenomenology of art. In conclusion, its 
orientation can be seen to be meta-ontological: art rises to the fullness 
of its being in esthetic experience; it transcends its being in liturgical 
experience. 
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Dom Odo Casel O.S.B. 

(f1948) 


Joost van Rossum 


“Having partaken of the divine, 
holy, most-pure, immortal, heavenly, 
life-creating and awesome mysteries 
of Christ ..The Divine Liturgy 

In the early morning of Easter, on March 28, 1948, Dom Odo 
Casel O.S.B. died in the Abbey “Vom heiligen Kreuz” in Herstelle 
an der Weser. The night before, at the beginning of the great paschal 
Vigil, “he had confessed with a clear voice the Light of Christ ( Lumen 
Christi ),” as it is written on his “In Memoriam” card. 1 This was the 
end of the earthly life of a man whose whole life and study was centered 
around one word: p.uaTr|piov ( mysterium ). 

Born on September 27, 1886, in Koblenz-Liitzel, Odo Casel 
entered, in 1905, the Benedictine monastery in Maria Laach after 
half a year of classical study at Bonn. In 1911 he was ordained priest 
and three years later he published his study The Eucharistic Teaching 
of St. Justin Martyr , which was his doctoral thesis in theology. Eight 
years later he presented another thesis to the faculty of philosophy in 
Bonn, De philosophorum Graecorum silentio mystico . In 1922 his 
abbot, Udephons Herwegen, charged him to become the spiritual 
father of a Benedictine convent for women in Herstelle. Here he lived 
and worked till the end of his life, developing through scholarly and 
profound studies his “ Mysterienlehre Casel was a silent and humble 

1 LUMEN CHRISTI clara voce confessus, 
paschale celebraturus praeconium, 
dilectus nobis pater in Christo 
sacri mysterii cultor et mystagogus 
R.P. DDr. ODO CASEL 
monachus Lacensis 
holocausto perfecto 
nocte sacra cum Domino transiens, 
intravit in visionem beatam, 
paschalibus mysteriis 
quae initiatis tradidit 
ipse consummatus. 

DEO GRATIAS. 
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man who loved the solitude and the silence of the monastery, ex¬ 
periencing daily “the Church’s Sacred Year and Day.” He himself 
wrote in a letter to a Flemish friend: “The first intuition of the 
Mysterienlehre occured to me in the liturgy during the celebration 
of the High Mass; for life can come forth only from life. Thereupon 
this first perception was confirmed by the study of St. Justin Martyr; 
and in addition to these studies of the Fathers I started to occupy 
myself in Bonn particularly with the ancient mysteries, but only as 
a help to understanding the Christian mysteries. The ancient mysteries 
were for me always only a help. The true ‘Heilige Bronnen’ 2 was 
the celebration of the liturgy itself . . . Not the mere study, but the 
living life with Christ in mysterio is the last source of all true gnosis .” 3 


“The fulness of the time .. 

“When the fulness of the time had come, God sent forth His 
Son.” 4 This Pauline expression of the “fulness of the time” is used 
by Casel in his book Die Liturgie als Mysterienfeier as the starting 
point of his liturgical conception. In the fulness of the time Christ 
has come “to recapitulate all things in Him...” 5 It means, says 
Casel, that Christ has prepared not only the Jews for the coming of 
Christ, but also the heathens. Likewise St. Justin Martyr said that 
“all who have lived with the Logos are Christians, even though they 
have been thought atheists; as, among the Greeks, Socrates and 
Heraclitus and men like them ...” 6 However, the last phase of Greek 
philosophy was no longer “pure Greek.” Christ came in a time when 
there was a real “ecumenical” culture which is called “Hellenism.” 
It is not within the scope of this article to describe in detail the 
complex phenomenon of Hellenistic culture. We only want to point 
out that during this time there was a revival of a special type of cult 
which already existed in the classic epoch of Greece, i.e. the mysteries. 
These esoteric cults were to meet the religious needs of the time, i.e. 
the longing for salvation (aoynr|pia) of the individual soul and the 

2 Dutch for “Holy Sources.” Under this title an anthology of some articles 
of Casel has been published in Dutch translation. 

3 Quoted in Herbstbrief der Abtei vom Heiligen Kreuz zu Herstelle (1948), 
p. lOf. 

4 Gal. 4:4. The RSV reads: “When the time had fully come ...” In the 
Orthodox Church, Gal. 4:4-7 is the Epistle reading on Christmas. 

5 Eph. 1:10. 

6 1 Apol. 46. Die Liturgie als Mysterienfeier ( = Ecclesia Orans IX, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1922), p. 2f. All that follows in this paragraph has been taken 
from the first chapter of this book: “Die Vorschule Christi.” 
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acquisition of immortality. But at the same time they helped to prepare 
the coming of Christ: “All that these mysteries offered, is fulfilled in 
Christ. They offered knowledge (gnosis); in Him all the treasures 
of wisdom are concluded. They brought union with the godhead and 
hope of a blessed Other Life; now it is said: Christ in you, the hope 
of glory. They promised the fulness of the dwelling (in man) of the 
divinity; in Christ the fulness of the divinity dwells bodily and in Him 
and through Him the Christians are also filled with God. As for their 
rites and laws of cult, they were only a shadow, which the rising figure 
of Christ cast in advance.” 7 

In these mysteries the “initiate” (pi6aTr|<;) symbolically, by 
means of a cult or a liturgy, participated in divine life and was no 
longer afraid of his fate after his death. The life of the gods of the 
mysteries was not the same as the life of the eternally young and cheerful 
gods of Homer, since they experienced suffering. The ^6axr|c; suffers 
with his god. On the other hand, the joy of his god becomes also his 
joy: usually he participates in his death and resurrection . A clear 
definition was formulated by Casel as to the essence of these ancient 
mysteries: “The mystery is a sacred ritual action in which a saving 
deed is made present through the rite; the congregation, by performing 
the rite, take part in the saving act and thereby win salvation.” 8 


The Christian Mysterium 

The terminology of the mysteries was not limited only to these 
esoteric cults. Plato and the later “mystically” oriented Platonic 
philosophers made use of certain terms from the mysteries. Likewise 
Christian literature has used sometimes an unmistakable mysteri- 
ological language. 9 In the letters of St. Paul the word pucn:f)ptov 
means “the pre-temporal council of God which is hidden from the 
world but revealed to the spiritual.” 10 In his letter to the Romans 
the Apostle speaks of “the revelation of the mystery which was kept 
secret for long ages but is now disclosed and through the prophetic 
writings is made known to all nations...” (Rom. 16:25f). Here 

7 Ibid., p. 47. 

8 The Mystery of Christian Worship (London, 1962), p. 54. Translation 
of Das christliche Kultmysterium (4th ed., Regensburg, 1960). This translation 
(as far as we know the only English translation of Casel) is not always correct; 
therefore our translations in this article sometimes differ from it. 

9 See G. Bornkamm in Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, ed. 
by G. Kittel, s.v. ^uoTfjpiov. 

10 Ibid., p.820. 
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as in other similar texts, 11 is meant the basic and central “dogma” of 
Christianity, viz. the Incarnation of Christ. In other words, the 
“mystery of God” is Christ, 12 or rather: Christ and His redemptive 
work. “We can express the mystery, so conceived, by the one word: 
‘Christ,’ meaning by it the Saviour’s person together with His mystical 
body, the Church. It embraces first of all God’s incarnation, which is 
His last and final revelation to the world.” 13 

The essential point of Casel’s liturgical conception is that this 
“mystery of God,” i.e. Christ Himself, together with His redemptive 
work, is present in the Church. St. Leo the Great says: “What was 
visible of our Redeemer has passed over to the sacraments (or 
‘mysteries’).” 14 Thus Christ is present in the liturgy of the Church 
and in particular in its two main “sacraments” or “mysteries”, viz. 
Baptism and Eucharist. 

Baptism is, according to St. Paul, a participation in the death and 
Resurrection of Christ. Casel interpreted the words of St. Paul in 
Romans 6:3ff. and Colossians 2:12f. as follows: “When man in the 
faith of the power of Christ descends in the water and as it were goes 
down in it, he dies, however not really, but mystically, inasmuch as 
the death of Christ, through which He has destroyed sin, is transfered 
to him; when he emerges from the womb of the water, a new life 
begins for him: that life of purity and complete union with God, like 
Christ led after the Resurrection.” 15 Clement of Alexandria calls 
Baptism an “illumination by which that holy, saving Light is con¬ 
templated.” 16 Referring to this text, Casel says: “This is not accidental. 

11 Cf. I Cor. 2:6f.; Eph. 1:8-10, 3:3-12, 6:19; Col. 1:26-28, 2:2-3, 4:3. 

13 Cf. Col. 2:2. This text has to be read in the following way, according to 
Casel: “... the knowledge of God’s mystery: Christ.” 

13 Mystery , p. 9f. 

14 “Quod itaque Redemptoris nostri conspicuum fuit, in sacramenta 
transivit” Sermo 74, 2; PL 54: 398A. Casel says of the word sacramentum: 
“Christians, even in the oldest translation of the Holy Scripture, used the word 
sacramentum if they did not stick to the original term mysterium (puoTfjpiov). 
So sacramentum took on the whole range of meanings which fjtucrrfjpiov had 
had.” Mystery , p. 56. 

15 Mysterienfeier , p. 5 Of, 

16 Qamopa be bC oC t 6 dyiov £kelvo <p&<; to acorripLOV £TTO'TTT£U£Tai. 
Paedagogus I, 26, 2; Sources chretiennes 70 (Paris, 1960), p. 158. Cf. Pro- 
trepticus XII, 120, 1; Sources chretiennes 2 (Paris, 1949), p. 189: “O truly 
sacred mysteries! O pure Light! In the blaze of the torches I have a vision of 
heaven and of God”: ”£1 xcov dyicov dXrjGcot; puoxriptcov, co cpcoxdq 
&KT|p&Too. Aa5ooxoGp.ai xoOq oupavoGq kocI xdv 0e6v ^itoitTSuoai ... 
Clement uses here terminology taken from the mysteries of Eleusis: inro'TtTEuco 
(“behold, contemplate”) is the term which describes the highest degree of 
“initiation”; SaSoux^co: “conduct with torches, celebrate by carrying torches 
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Rather, Clement uses these words because only they express a little 
bit by their analogy what the Christian mysterium contains.” 17 

Important for a good understanding of Casel’s Mysterienlehre is 
his remark “that Christianity is of its very essence a mystery religion.” 18 
One may not reckon him among those theologians and scholars of 
religion who considered Christianity either in its Hellenistic form or 
even in its origin as just a continuation of the ancient mysteries. He 
emphasizes, on the contrary, the uniqueness and the newness of the 
Christian religion: “They [i.e. the ancient mysteries] did not give 
existence or content; how, indeed, were the weak and poor elements 
of the world to attain of themselves the mystery of Christ? But they 
made it possible to give a body to the new and unconceived elements 
of the New Testament’s revelation.” 19 And he refers to the ambiguous 
attitude of the early Church towards the mysteries: “The fathers of 
the Church reject the pagan secret cults with aversion, yes with disgust 
and abomination. But in spite of it they could appreciate the 
presentiments and longings which were expressed by them.” 20 

Through Baptism man becomes a member of the mystical body 
of Christ, the Church: “Therefore, through initiation [Baptism and 
Confirmation] man becomes a living member of Christ, a christus . 
Now he is no mere man, but man transformed, divinized, new-begotten 
out of God to be God’s child. He carries the life of God within him. 
As a member of the High-Priest, Christ, he is himself christus , an 
anointed one; he is a priest who may sacrifice to God the Father a 
sacrifice which through Christ becomes uniquely acceptable and 
accepted.” 21 

This sacrifice is the Eucharist. “In it [i.e. the Mass] the con¬ 
secration of the elements by God’s deed, which the priest performs in 
God’s power, again sets out the sacrificing death of the Lord in the 
mysterium. Christ, therefore, offers Himself in a sacramental manner: 
‘in His mystery He suffers for us anew.’ 22 But the Church ‘through 
the priest’s ministry’ 23 carries out the mystery and so offers her 
Bridegroom’s sacrifice; it is then, at the same time, her sacrifice.” 24 

in procession.” The baSouxoq was one of the chief officers in the Eleusinian 
mysteries. See G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961), 
s. v. 

17 Mysterienfeier , p. 55. 

18 Mystery , p. 34. 

19 Ibid., p. 33. 

20 Mysterienfeier , p. 104. 

21 Mystery, p. 18f. 

22 Gregorius Magnus, Horn, in Evang. 37,7; PL 76: 1279A. 

23 Tridentinum, Sessio 22. 

24 Mystery , p. 22. 
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One must not misunderstand these words. Casel does not mean that 
the Eucharist is a new sacrifice of Christ. The sacrifice of the Eucharist 
and the historical sacrifice of Christ are identical: “The sacrifice of 
the Cross and the sacrifice of the Mass are identical with regard to 
the Gift, the Priest and the Act. It is only in the second case that 
the sacrifice appears in a sacramental way.” 25 Thus the Eucharist 
is a “Wiedergegenwartigsetzung” or a “sakramentale Vergegen- 
wartigung” 26 of Christ’s redemptive acts. It is not easy to translate 
these German words. The term “representation,” for example, can 
create all kinds of misunderstandings. Casel does not mean that in 
the Eucharist Christ’s redemptive acts are represented separately: 
“The faithful unite themselves spiritually most fervently with the doing 
of their Saviour and Lord; they sacrifice themselves with Him and 
through Him and appropriate the redemption which is performed 
objectively by Christ; they draw from the sources of the Redeemer. 
They suffer with Him, rise with Him, are transfigured with Him and 
enter His heavenly being. So they perform with Him a holy, saving 
drama. Certainly this is not a naturalistic, excited spectacle; every¬ 
thing is condensed in the symbolic-mystical act of the consecration of 
the elements .” 27 

So the liturgical mysterium is one and cannot be divided. The 
same thing can be said about the “Church’s Sacred Year.” “It is, 
therefore, always the glorified Kyrios whom we have in our spiritual 
vision and to whom we call out: ‘Thou who dost sit at the Father’s 
right hand, have mercy upon us,’ even when we follow Him on His 

25 “Das Mysteriengedachtnis der Messliturgie im Lichte der Tradition,” 
Jahrbuch fur Liturgiewissenschaft 6 (1926), p. 198f. 

26 Ibid., p. 200. Note that Casel does not use the word Wiederholung (re¬ 
petition). He would completely agree with Fr. Alexander Schmemann’s remark, 
referring to the words of St. Paul in Romans 6, that “in Baptism Christ does 
not die and rise again” ( Introduction to Liturgical Theology [London, 1970], 
p. 85). Therefore we cannot agree with the author when he writes: “We must 
regard his [i.e. CaseTs] basic assertion — concerning the mysteriological nature 
of the Christian cult — as mistaken” {ibid., p. 82). Casel’s Mysterienlehre has 
nothing to do with that “mysteriological piety” of post-Constantinian Christi¬ 
anity which has been analysed so profoundly by Fr. Schmemann {ibid., Ch. 3, 

§ 2, pp. 86-101). 

27 Mysterienfeier, p. 65 {our italics ). Although Casel sticks to the traditional 
Roman Catholic idea that the “change” of the elements of Bread and Wine is 
performed by the Words of Institution, he recognizes the fact that according 
to the early Tradition the “entire Eucharistic Canon, which was considered as 
a whole, has been understood as an invocation and prayer for the Change”: 
“Der ganze Kanon, der als ein geschlossenes Ganzes gait, wurde als eine 
Anrufung und Bitte um die Wandlung aufgefasst.” Das Gedachtnis des Herrn 
in der altchristlichen Liturgie (=Ecclesia Orans II, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1918), p. 24. 
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earthly path to the cross. The whole Church Year is, therefore, a 
single mystery. Its high-point is mystery in the highest sense, the 
sacramentum paschale , the mystery of Easter which is brought to us 
again each Sunday. There the redemption which reaches its height in 
the sacrifice of the Cross and the glory of the Church which goes from 
the Resurrection, are mystically carried out and brought to the faithful. 
In the course of time this celebration of the paschal mystery has been 
extended from Septuagesima to Pentecost. There is, of course, in 
this season a rich unfolding of the mystery for us to observe, one which 
in great part is connected with the historical acts of Jesus’ life. But 
nonetheless it is not a sort of dramatization of Christ’s earthly life. 
This is clear since throughout it is the whole mystery which takes 
place in the mass; the mysterium is always whole .” 28 Thus, for in¬ 
stance, Christmas and Epiphany are not just the celebration of the 
birth of Christ, but “it is the entire redemptive mystery, but now seen 
under the view-point of the incarnation.” 28 And “in the dramatic 
scenes of the liturgy of Lent the Church mixes always again a sound 
of joy, of victorious exultation. For where the Spirit of God rules, 
there sorrow and anxiety cannot succeed for long duration.” 30 

Casel considered his conception of the liturgy as a mysterium 
not as something new, but as a rediscovery of the Tradition of the 
Fathers. In his study Das Mysteriengedachtnis der Messliturgie im 
Lichte der Tradition he writes: “Justin, Tertullian, Cyprian were men 
who stood at the head of the culture of their time. Will not conceptions 
like &vdcfjivr]ai<;, memoria, figura, repraesentare , [iucrtr|piov, sacra¬ 
mentum etc. also contain something of the meaning they had in the 
culture of that time?” 81 


CaseVs Mysterienlehre and the Orthodox Liturgical Tradition 

In the Synodikon of Orthodoxy the Orthodox Church has given 
an unequivocal definition of the meaning of the eucharistic sacrifice. 
In this official document, which is supposed to be read on the “Sunday 
of Orthodoxy,” the first Sunday in Great Lent, the Church anathema¬ 
tizes among others those who understand the eucharistic sacrifice in 

iB Mystery , p. 68. 

w Ibid. 

80 Mysterienfeier, p. 133. 

91 Mysteriengedachtnis, p. 138. “In Justin... haben wir Manner vor uns, 
die auf der Hohe der damaligen Kultur standen. Sollte da nicht in Begriffen 
wie ... u. dgl. nicht auch etwas von dem mitschwingen, was diese Worte in der 
damaligen Kultur bedeuteten?” 
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a merely symbolic way and it solemnly confirms that the sacrifice of 
the Eucharist and the sacrifice of Christ are identical. 82 As we have 
seen, this is also the essential point of Casel’s Mysterienlehre . 

In the Divine Liturgy the Church performs the redemptive acts 
of Christ, as it is said in this prayer at the end of the Liturgy of 
St. Basil: 

The mystery of Thy dispensation, O Christ our God, has been 
accomplished and perfected as far as it was in our power; 
for we have had the memorial of Thy death; we have seen the 
type of Thy Resurrection; we have been filled with Thine 
unending life; we have enjoyed Thine inexhaustible food; 
which in the world to come be well-pleased to vouchsafe 
to us all, through the grace of Thine eternal Father, and 
Thine holy and good and life-creating Spirit, now and ever 
and unto ages of ages. Amen. 38 

Casel himself mentions this text and comments upon it in the following 
way: “In the celebration of the Mass the whole mysterium of the 
divine dispensation has become reality; it is a real memory and 
symbol 34 of the death and Resurrection of Christ; yes, it is a true anti¬ 
cipation of the joy of the coming aeon (which is introduced by the 
parousia ) 35 

32 Ed. Jean Gouillard, Le Synodikon de VOrthodoxie: Edition et commen- 
taire (=Travaux et memoires II, Paris, Centre franqais d’etudes byzantines, 
1967), p. 73. As for the controversy surrounding Soterichos Panteugenos which 
underlies this text, see John Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought 
(Washington D.C., Corpus, 1969), p. 154f. 

33 The words which are used here are almost untranslatable: puoTT^piov, 
pv^pr), TUTtoq. The original meaning of t6ttoc; is “mark” or “impression” 
(cf. Lampe, op. cit.). pvqpr| means in the liturgical vocabulary of the Church 
more than just “remembrance” or “memorial,” for these two terms refer only 
to past events. In the Eucharist, however, our human categories of “past,” 
“present” and “future” are transcended: in the Divine Liturgy there is only the 
eternal reality of the Kingdom of God, the “day without evening” of Easter. 
This is shown most clearly by the fact that in the eucharistic anamnesis , after 
the Words of Institution, the Church “commemorates” not only Christ’s Death, 
Resurrection and Ascension, but also His Second Coming. Thus the word 
pvrj^rj means here rather: “cultic presence” or “epiphany.” 

34 “Ein reales Gedachtnis- und Gleichnisbild.” 

85 Mysteriengedachtnis, p. 126f. Also in some liturgical texts of the old 
Missale Romanum the idea is expressed that in the celebration of the Eucharist 
“the Work of our Redemption is performed.” Cf. the Secreta of Dominica nona 
post Pentecosten: “Concede nobis, quaesumus, Domine, haec digne frequentare 
mysteria: quia, quoties huius hostiae commemoratio celebratur, opus nostrae 
redemptionis exercetur .” 
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Also Casel’s experience of “the Church’s Sacred Year” ( Das 
heilige Jahr der Kirche) could not have heen formulated better by any 
Orthodox theologian (see the quotation above at n. 28). As we have 
seen, Casel has pointed out that “the mysterium is always whole” and 
cannot be divided. On Christmas and on Easter the same mysterium 
is celebrated, but under different aspects. So in the Orthodox Church 
the service of the Royal Hours of Christmas is constructed in the 
same way as the Royal Hours of Good Friday. Let us look, for ex¬ 
ample, at the following liturgical texts: 

Today He who hung the earth upon the waters is hung 

on a Tree. 

The King of the angels is decked with a crown of thorns. 

He who wraps the heavens in clouds is wrapped in false 

purple. 

He who freed Adam in the Jordan accepts buffeting. 

The Bridegroom of the Church is affixed to the Cross 

with nails. 

The Son of the Virgin is pierced by a spear. 

We venerate Thy passion, O Christ. 

Show us also Thy glorious Resurrection. 

(From the Ninth Hour of Holy Friday) 

Today He who holds the whole creation in the hollow 

of His hand is born of the Virgin. 

He whom in essence none can touch is wrapped in 

swaddling clothes as a mortal. 

He who in the beginning established the heavens lies 

in a manger. 

He who rained down manna on the people in the wilderness 
is fed on milk from His Mother’s breast. 

The Bridegroom of the Church calls unto Himself the Magi. 

The Son of the Virgin accepts their gifts. 

We venerate Thy birth, O Christ. 

Show us also Thy divine Epiphany. 

(From the Ninth Hour on the Eve of Christmas) 
Twice in its mystical year the Church contemplates and celebrates 
the mystery of the kenosis (Ksvcoaiq) of the Creator of the world. 
But, as Casel says, the Church contemplates always “the glorified 
Kyrios Indeed, the Passion of Christ cannot be separated from His 
Resurrection, as His humanity cannot be separated from His divinity: 
it would be “liturgical Nestorianism” to do so. Therefore even on 
Good Friday the Church does not forget the joy of the Resurrection. 
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On Christmas the Church exults: “Christ is born, glorify Him!” And 
on Holy Friday the Church solemnly proclaims: “Now the Son of 
Man has been glorified .. 36 

An important liturgical term is the word today . Fr. Alexander 
Schmemann writes: “For someone to whom worship is a living ex¬ 
perience, the frequently used today (as for instance Today He is 
lying in His Tomb’ on Holy Saturday) is not merely a rhetorical 
‘figure of speech.’ For it is indeed the proper function of liturgy that 
in and through it everything that Christ accomplished once always 
returns to life, is made present again, actualized in its relation to us 
and our salvation.” 37 And Odo Casel says: “So the Church can exult 
rightly on Christmas: Hodie Christus natus est , on Epiphany: Hodie 
coelesti Sponso iuncta est Ecclesia , etc. It would be a mere theatrical 
show, a phrase without content, if the feasts did not really contain the 
subject of the feast, if for instance on Pascha we did not really celebrate 
the Resurrection in the Sacrament. How could we be congeniti, com - 
mortui, conresuscitati, coascendentes, consedentes cum Christo , if 
Christ in sacramental reality did not be born, die, rise, ascend into 
heaven to sit down at the right hand of the Father? How could His 
Pneuma dwell in us, how could we await His parousia , if the mysterium 
were not for us the pledge of it?” 38 

Casel’s discovery of the early liturgical tradition of the Church 
is important for Orthodox liturgical theology. For the later Byzantine 
liturgical conception is different from the mysterium in the “Caselian” 
sense. Since Theodore of Mopsuestia, all commentators on the By¬ 
zantine liturgy consider the Divine Liturgy as a representation of 
the earthly life of Christ. 39 For instance, in the Mystagogia of St. Ma¬ 
ximus the Confessor, the entrance of the bishop into the nave of 
the church represents the Incarnation and the entrance into the altar 
represents the Ascension of Christ. 40 But Casel has pointed out that 
the liturgy is not a “naturalistic spectacle,” but that in the eucharistic 
Anamnesis the redemptive acts of the Lord “appear as one act.” 41 
Casel is far from the liturgical piety of a Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite. For the latter, the liturgy is a “symbolic drama that the 

36 John 13:31. Matins of Holy Friday: first of the twelve Gospel readings. 

37 Liturgy and Life (Department of Religious Education, Orthodox Church 
in America, New York, 1974), p. 19. 

38 Mysteriengedachtnis , p. 204. 

89 Cf. Rene Bornert, Les commentaires byzantins de la Divine Liturgie du 
Vile au XVe siecle (Paris, 1966), p. 8 If; Hans-Joachim Schulz, Die byzanti- 
nische Liturgie (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1964), p. 204. 

40 PG 91: 688CD. 

41 Mysteriengedachtnis , p. 114. 
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assembly attend as spectators, the mystery of which can only be 
penetrated by initiated individuals.” 42 According to Casel, however, 
“the whole Church, not merely the clergy, is to take an active part in 
the liturgy, but each according to sacred order, in his proper rank, 
place and measure.” 43 The problematic character of the later Byzan¬ 
tine conception of liturgy is recognized more and more by modern 
Orthodox theologians. 44 Therefore we are of the opinion that Casel’s 
Mysterienlehre (which is in fact a rediscovery of the liturgical Tradition 
of the early Church) deserves more attention on the part of Orthodox 
theologians. Now, thirty years after his death, we express our hope 
that his works will be translated into English one day. 

Casel’s intuition of the liturgy is truly “catholic” in the fullest 
sense of the word. The very fact that a Benedictine monk who did 
not live in the Orthodox liturgical tradition, experienced the liturgy 
in a completely “Orthodox” way, shows the catholic or “sobornal” 
nature of the Church which transcends all cultural or historical 
(either “Byzantine” or “Western”) limits. And Casel’s liturgical con¬ 
ception was first of all the expression of his intuition of the true 
“Catholic” (or we can say: “Orthodox”) Church, as we can read 
in the following beautiful passage which he wrote in the “Preface” 
to one of his earliest works: 

We have in our midst a Friend who is at the same time a 
Mother, a Woman full of Wisdom, who wants to show us the 
real entrance to the Temple of the Mysteries: the Holy 
Church. She herself describes the way by which She promises 
to lead the people to God: the liturgy, as the “great Mys¬ 
teries.” 45 


42 Meyendorff, op. cit. p. 84. 

43 Mystery , p. 48. 

44 Cf. Alexander Schmemann (see n. 26); John Meyendorff, Byzantine 
Theology (New York, Fordham University Press, 1976), p. 80. 

45 Mysterienfeier, p. VII: “Und doch haben wir in unserer Mitte eine 
mutterliche Freundin, eine weisheitsvolle Frau, die uns den wahren Zugang 
zum Mysterientempel zeigen will, die heilige Kirche. Sie selbst bezeichnet den 
Weg, auf dem sie den Menschen zu Gott zu fiihren verspricht, die Liturgie, 
als die grossen Mysterien.” 
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The Conquest of Space: 
Sacred Space at Holy Trinity Russian 
Orthodox Cathedral 
Chicago, Illinois 


Frederick S. West 


Fr. Alexander Schmemann, writing in his Introduction to 
Liturgical Theology , describes the Eucharist of the Orthodox Church 
as a conquest of time. 

The Eucharist is the actualization of one, single, unrepeatable 
event and the essence of the Sacrament consists first 
of all in the possibility of the conquest of time, i.e. 
the manifestation of a realization (within the Sacrament) 
of a past event in all its supra-temporal, eternal reality and 
effectiveness. 1 

In the same way, the space in which the sacrament is celebrated may 
be conquered and not merely organized. The Holy Trinity Cathedral 
of Chicago, Illinois, reveals such a conquest. Patterns of behavior 
and use of space, which reflect an attitude toward the holy, are clearly 
observable at Holy Trinity. These patterns fit the description of sacred 
space as perceived by homo religiosus which Mircea Eliade has 
developed. Just as homo religiosus organized his “world” around a 
theophany, so is the Holy Trinity Cathedral a space organized by the 
holy which breaks into it. 

The building itself is of note for being a cultural artifact of ethnic, 
tum-of-the-century Chicago (it was built by money from Czar 
Nicholas II and the McCormack family) and an architectural jewel, 
designed by Louis Sullivan of the Chicago or Prairie School of 
architecture. The building follows the “octagon-domed” type of 

*A paper delivered at the annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Religion, held in St. Louis, Missouri, October 28, 1976. 

1 Alexander Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology (Faith Press, 
London, 1966), p. 35. 
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Byzantine architecture, which is a cube surmounted by an octagon 
and topped by a dome. The sanctuary is a rectangular space attached 
to the easterly end.® 

The interior of the church is most striking for its feeling of height 
and for the elaborate, luxurious decorations. Typically, the walls are 
covered with murals of saints and scenes depicting the life of Christ. 
The floor of the nave is not occupied by pews so that the people stand 
during services. On the floor of the nave, just to the west of the apex 
of the dome, is a bema for the bishop. The right side of the nave is 
dominated by decorations of Christ (the tomb, a large crucifix and 
icons) and the left is dominated by objects venerating the Mother 
of God. The most venerated icon of the cathedral is a prominent one 
of Mary holding the Christ-child. The eastern end of the nave has 
an ambo or platform, raised three steps above the rest of the nave, 
upon which the iconostasis sits. Behind the iconostasis is the prothesis 
room, the sanctuary with the altar in it and the diakonikon. This ambo 
has a semi-circular extension directly in front of the Royal Doors. 
From this extension, to the door of the cathedral on an east-west axis, 
two metal strips are layed on the floor as far apart as the bishop’s 
bema is wide. Within these strips is a mottled red and black rug. 
Outside of them is a mottled red rug. 

This space is used for the celebration of the Divine Liturgy. It 
is not the place here to describe or discuss the mechanics of the 
Liturgy. Our inquiry rather has to do with how the Liturgy, and the 
space which it uses, is perceived by the laity. The clergy, given their 
training, tended to describe the space in theological categories and 
with tradition mystagogical descriptions rather than out of their own 
experience. To get at the laity’s understanding we used informed 
participant observation, supplemented by a questionnaire. The 
questionnaire was structured by our observation and as such served 
to verify and enrich our observations. 

The lay perception of the space is revealed by where they stand 
during the Divine Liturgy. During the Divine Liturgy on Sunday (in 
contrast to feast days when the church is crowded), individuals feel 
comfortable standing no further forward than a semi-circle located 
approximately five feet inside of the western three sectors of the 
octagon. Individuals also do not stand on the piece of rug between 
the two metal strips. Thus the areas used by the congregation are the 
eso-narthex, on either side of the metal strips and the western part 
of the nave, no further forward than the semi-circle. The bulk of the 

2 Theodore Turak, “A Celt Among Slavs: Louis Sullivan’s Holy Trinity 
Cathedral,” Prairie School Review (Fourth Quarter, 1972). 
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congregation stands in the eso-narthex between the pillars and the 
outside walls. 

When individuals do go into the semi-circle — to venerate icons, 
to receive the Eucharist and to venerate the cross — they often do so 
with a particular carriage: hands folded before them, eyes down, 
shoulders slightly bent. Sometimes they prostrate themselves or bow. 
It is clear that the semi-circle is special and entering it requires a 
particular attitude, both mental and physical. 

The rug between the metal strips is part of the east-west axis of 
the church which extends from the bishop’s chair, through the altar 
and the Royal Doors, across the nave to the western door. It has 
profound liturgical significance. The only major liturgical action that 
does not happen along this line is censing. Every other major liturgical 
action occurs along this line or comes into this line. The Small Entrance 
comes out of the north door of the iconostasis and then into the 
east-west axis. The epistles and Gospel are read on the axis. The 
homily is preached on the axis. The Great Entrance comes into this 
line. The altar is on this axis and thus the eucharistic service is 
performed on it. Communion is given on the axis at the Royal Doors. 
The cross is venerated on the axis on the steps of the ambo. In addition 
to these liturgical actions, numerous prayers, litanies and supplications 
are made along the axis. This is a place of peculiar liturgical importance 
and its sacrality is again revealed by the actions of the laity. The laity 
customarily stand on this axis only at three points during the service: 
to receive the Eucharist, to bow and cross themselves after receiving 
the Eucharist, and to venerate the cross. 

The lines we have described, which demark greater and lesser 
sacrality, are a semi-circle intersected by a line or more precisely a 
corridor. Both the corridor, containing liturgical action, and the 
semi-circle are organized by the altar. The altar seems to emanate 
a force. Indeed, the altar has long been experienced as “the throne 
of Christ” in the Byzantine liturgical tradition. To give only one 
example: 

... the entire church building is centered around the altar 
table. The altar table does not merely symbolize the table 
of the last supper. It is the symbolic and mysterical presence 
of the heavenly throne and table of the Kingdom of God. 

The Book of Gospels is perpetually enthroned on the altar 
table. It is on the altar table that we offer the “bloodless 
sacrifice” of Christ to the Father. And from the altar table 
we receive the Bread of Life, the Body and Blood of the 
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Lord’s Passover Supper. This table is “ the table of God's 

Kingdom” (Luke 28:30) 3 

The force emanating from the altar is experienced with potent 
directness immediately in front of it, on the east-west axis. It is 
experienced as a field of force, moving like ripples in a pond, in the 
remainder of the nave. 

The east-west axis in Holy Trinity, extending from the bishop’s 
chair to the westerly door and partially defined by metal strips in the 
rugs, is a corridor of Christ's glorious incarnation . It is here that 
one stands most directly in the presence of Christ and thus it is at 
once the most potent and the most awesome place in the church. 
To quote: “Only he who bears within himself the living Christ can 
approach His throne without being annihilated by that glory before 
which the purest spiritual powers prostrate themselves in joyful 
trembling.” 4 Thus it is that all liturgical actions come into this corridor 
so that the things of the world may be sacramentalized. This is the 
function of the entrances. The Gospel and the bread and the wine 
are brought out of the north door in a journey through the “world” 
and into the presence of Christ, who brings out their true reality as 
incarnation of the Word. And so it is also that the laity only enter the 
corridor at times of divine-human contact: the Eucharist and 
veneration of the Cross. 

Although God is most present in the corridor of Christ’s glorious 
incarnation, he is hardly absent from the remainder of the church. 
This presence is experienced by the laity as a field of force radiating 
out from the altar and thus organizing the people into a semi-circle. 
This semi-circle is formed on the margins of the field of God's 
presence. 

We see here degrees of sacrality. The sanctuary is the most 
sacred, with the altar at its center. The corridor is next in potency, 
as the place where one stands in Christ’s presence. The power of the 
altar lessens as it radiates God’s presence into the nave, just as a 
magnet creates a diminishing field of force around itself. This 
perception of the power of the holy is reflected in the symbolic 
descriptions of Orthodox churches given since the seventh century. 
In all of these descriptions, the sacredness progressively increases 
from the narthex to the sanctuary. In the Byzantine examples, the 

3 Thomas Hopko, The Orthodox Faith: Worship (Department of Religious 
Education, The Orthodox Church of America, New York, 1972), p. 6. 

4 Aleksei Khomiakov, “On the Western Confessions of Faith,” in Ultimate 
Questions y Alexander Schmemann, ed. (Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, New York, 
1965), p. 53. 
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nave is always related to heaven. This reflects the religious beliefs 
of the time, when the church building was considered to be the locus 
of the sacred on earth. 5 Contemporary descriptions no longer 
describe the nave as heaven, but rather the narthex is “world,” and 
the nave is “church.” “Heaven” is now located solely in the sanctuary, 
where the altar sits as the throne of Christ. One old lady at Holy 
Trinity shared with me a folk saying that points to this progression: 
“When you turn your back to the altar, you put your back to God and 
your face to the devil.” 6 

At the Holy Trinity Cathedral we see the church assembled in 
the world, as the church, around the field of the presence of God. 
If this field is peopled by anyone, it is peopled by the saints who 
reflect the love of Christ as fully as a human being can. Only those 
few who commune on any given Sunday actually go to the gates 
of Heaven, the Royal Doors, which open onto the throne of Christ. 

Clearly the most potent and sacred location in all the cathedral 
is immediately before the Royal Doors. This is the point where all 
the sacred forces are focused. 7 Not only do the human and the divine 
meet here horizontally through the Royal Doors, but also they meet 
vertically as represented by the iconostasis. The iconostasis as a 
whole is a symbol of the meeting of the human and the divine in the 
vertical dimension, the incarnation of God and the theosis of man. 8 
The Royal Doors make explicit the horizontal meeting of Christ and 
man through the symbols of communication of the Word which 
decorate the doors: the Evangelists, the Annunciation and, just 
above the doors, the Last Supper. 

The results of our questionnaire substantially supported this 
understanding of the liturgical space at the cathedral. Without going 
into great detail, the main purpose of the questionnaire was to find 
out what emotional values lay persons ascribed to those locations 
which we observed to have different use-values. We found that what 
the laity felt “during the Divine Liturgy,” “while venerating icons” 

5 Alexander Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology , p. 89. 

6 Ancient examples of this understanding of church space are to be found 
in Patriarch Germanus of Constantinople and St. Simeon of Thessalonica. Less 
familiar may be some modern versions. Examples may be found in 
“Reinterpreting an Ancient Liturgy,” Progressive Architecture 47 (1966), 
pp. 140-145; Alexander Turner, “The Church Architectural and Sacramental,” 
Orthodoxy (1967), pp. 72 and 75; and Thomas Hopko, The Orthodox Faith: 
Worship , pp. 4 and 6. 

7 Mircea Eliable The Sacred and The Profane (Harcourt, Brace, Inc., 
New York, 1959), p. 25. 

8 Vladimir Lossky and Leonid Ouspensky, The Meaning of Icons (Boston 
Book and Art Shop, Boston, 1952), p. 60. 
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and “when receiving the Eucharist” corroborated and expanded our 
observations. Of course, these three categories refer to three distinct 
locations: outside the “field,” within the “field” and within the 
“corridor,” respectively. 

While observing the Divine Liturgy, the respondents feel acted 
upon and passive. Something happens to make them feel “peaceful,” 
“happy,” “holy,” “worshipful” and “prayerful.” There is also a sense 
that the church is separate from the world. In contrast to this, the 
positions while venerating icons and receiving the Eucharist reflect 
much more active participation. The feeling experienced while 
venerating icons is one of closeness to God or communication with 
God, either directly or through the icons. There is also the theme of 
thankfulness, which can be considered communication. Accompanying 
these actions are intense feelings: “inspired,” “need it,” “elated” and 
“uncomfortable.” This is clearly a more active and intense position 
than that of simply observing the Divine Liturgy. 

At the Royal Doors, our respondents experience themselves in 
the presence of the holy. They again express intense emotion and a 
feeling of closeness and communion with God, as with venerating 
icons. But we also find that descriptive language which particularly 
describes an encounter with the holy. This place is “different” and 
“special,” and co-existent are the feelings of humility (“heavy,” 
“unworthy,” “small”) and glory (“forgiven,” “clean,” “righteous”). 

The questionnaire demonstrated nothing new. However, the 
results substantially corroborate the description of sacred space that 
we have observed and developed. The most important findings are: 

1. the active/passive contrast within and without the 
semi-circle which we have described as the field of God’s 
presence; 

2. the increasingly intense and active feelings experienced 
as one moves toward the front of the nave, i.e. toward 
the altar; and 

3. the descriptive language which expresses being in the 
presence of the holy that we find used to describe 
communion at the Royal Doors. 

The responses to the questionnaire do not reveal any obvious 
difference between the corridor and the remainder of the church. This 
does not disprove the existence of the corridor, respect for which is so 
clearly observable during the Divine Liturgy. 

We can now present a description of the sacred space in the 
Holy Trinity Cathedral. The sanctuary is heaven, where the Lord is 
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most present. He is present there as Christ on His throne, the altar, 
in the worldly forms of the Gospels and the bread and wine. God’s 
incarnated presence is felt most powerfully directly in front of the 
altar, in the corridor of glorious incarnation. The point of greatest 
divine-human communication is precisely in front of the Royal Doors, 
before the altar and at the iconostasis. This is a awesome place and 
only one penitent and prepared can come before Christ’s glorious 
throne and survive. 

The line (corridor) and semi-circle by which we have 
schematized the sacred space at Holy Trinity cathedral reflect a 
repeated theme in Christian architecture: centered axiality. The two 
architectural forms available to the Christian church after the Edict 
of Milan were the basilica and the heroon. The basilica, popular for 
civic use and singularly axial, was suitable for processions but 
unsuitable for emphasizing a particular locus as more sacred, i.e. the 
altar. The heroon or circular, centered building, was used for tombs 
or temples. This form emphasized a single locus, but did not allow 
for the processions of early church liturgy. The architectural problem 
was how to combine the qualities of these two buildings, so that the 
space could both accommodate processions and emphasize a particular 
locale. For the Byzantine world the problem was solved monumentally 
with the construction of Hagia Sophia. 9 For Holy Trinity it was solved 
gracefully and skillfully so that the sacred space organized by the 
liturgy is coincidental with the architectural space designed by 
Sullivan. 

With this understanding of sacred space at Holy Trinity, we can 
now turn to the understanding of sacred space developed by Mircea 
Eliade and make an instructive comparison. Sacred space for the 
primitive is the only real space, as contrasted to the non-reality of the 
surrounding space. 10 This space is a specific, defined point or place 
where the world has been “founded.” It is the center of the world, 
having absolute reality. It is absolute reality because it is a point of 
divine communication, “a break through from plane to plane—either 
upward (the divine world) or downward (the underworld, the world 
of the dead) .. 

... Here, then we have a sequence of religious conceptions 
and cosmological images that are inseparably connected and 
form a system that may be called the “system of the world” 
prevalent in traditional societies. 

9 William MacDonald, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture (George 
Braziller, New York, 1967), pp. 11-17. 

10 Eliade, op. cit., pp. 20-22. 
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a) a sacred place constitutes a break in the homogeneity of 
space; 

b) this break is symbolized by an opening by which passage 
from one cosmic region to another is made possible 
(from heaven and earth and vice versa from earth to the 
underworld); 

c) communication with heaven is expressed by one or 
another of certain images, all of which refer to the axis 
mundi: pillar, ladder, mountain, tree, vine, etc.; 

d) around the cosmic axis lies the world (our world) hence 
the axis is located “in the middle” at the “navel of the 
earth,” it is the Center of the World . 11 

Sacred space in the Holy Trinity Cathedral is not a primitive 
phenomenon. The sense of “absolute reality” of sacred space, over 
against the “non-reality” of surrounding space, has weakened. We 
live with a secular mind-set and are hesitant to claim radical 
discontinuities in space. Yet there are discontinuities of some kind, 
as we have seen in the cathedral. 

Looking at the “system of the world” described by Eliade the 
parallels in the cathedral are striking. There is no doubt that (a) 
a “break in the homogeneity of space” is experienced in the cathedral. 
The opening (b), which in primitive temples is often an opening in 
the roof to heaven, is present in the cathedral as the Royal Doors. 
They are the point of communication between the human and the 
divine. Schmemann describes the Eucharist, taken at the Royal 
Doors. 

The Eucharist of Christ and Christ the Eucharist is the 

“breakthrough” that brings us to the table in the Kingdom, 

raises us to heaven, makes us partaker of divine food . 18 

The “communication with heaven” (c) is expressed in the symbol 
of the iconostasis. It reflects the meeting of the divine and the human 
which is peculiar to Orthodoxy: both come to meet the other, the 
divine through incarnation and the human through theosis. The point 
before the Royal Doors is the most potent in the church and it is an 
analogue to the “Center of the World” (d) described by Eliade. It 
is at this point that one’s own life is sacramentalized in the Eucharist. 

11 Ibid., p. 36. 

12 Alexander Schmemann, For the Life of the World (National Student 
Christian Federation, New York, 1963), p. 24. 
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And it is at this point that the world is more “real.” 13 Again, quoting 
Schmemann, 

We had to ascend to heaven in Christ to see and to 
understand the Creation in its real being as glorification of 
God, as that response to divine love in which alone Creation 
becomes what God wants it to be, thanksgiving, eucharist, 
adoration . 14 

Sacred space at Holy Trinity Cathedral is dynamic, potent and 
sacramental. It reveals to the people the presence of the holy and 
organizes them for worship. It is a space conquered by God, 
revealing Himself incarnated in this world. 


18 Eliade, op. cit ., p. 25. 

14 Schmemann, For the Life of the World , p. 20. 
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Fahey, Michael A., and Meyendorff, John, Trinitarian Theology , East and 

West , Patriarch Athenagoras Memorial Lectures, Holy Cross Orthodox 

Press, Brookline, Mass., 1977. 43 pp. 

It was fitting that the first of the Patriarch Athenagoras lectures be devoted 
to the exploration of Trinitarian theology in the Western Church and in 
Orthodoxy, for faith in the Holy Trinity is the distinctive mark of Christianity 
and at the same time the first problem to be solved in the mutual relations 
between Eastern and Western Christendom. The two lecturers approach the 
problem respectively from the point of view of Thomism and Palamism. In 
either case we deal with fully developed doctrines: on the one hand, a ripe 
Western scholasticism; on the other, a mature expression of Byzantine theology, 
heir to the teaching of the Eastern Fathers. 

It looks as if the different course taken by Trinitarian theology in the 
East and in the West were due in part to the fact that the westerners followed 
instinctively what may be called the “historical” order: starting from Biblical 
monotheism and considering the gradual development of revelation down the 
ages, unto the full awareness of the Trinity of persons subsisting in the divine 
essence; this does not mean that there had been a radical break between the old 
and the new dispensation of grace, but that Christians recognized as explicit 
that which was hitherto hidden in the shadows of the Old Testament. Eastern 
Trinitarian theology starts from the revelation of the divine persons in history 
and works its way upstream, being particularly attentive to prophetic types 
or figures of the incarnation, and to whatever seems to contain in germ the 
faith in the societal nature of the one God. 

Fr. Fahey devotes a good part of his lecture to a description of the 
scholarly environment in which Aquinas grew up and worked out his theological 
system, with strong hints to his inner life, of which his biographers give us 
only glimpses. The exposition of the Thomist doctrine as such is an excellent 
outline of the treatise of the Summa Theologica on the Trinity: in God, two 
“processions” of intellect and love, “on which are grounded the real and 
subsistent relations... that constitute the divine persons.... Their salvific 
activity in the world of men is manifested through the Incarnation of the Son 
and the sending of the Spirit.” We are invited to return from this conceptual 
exposition to the biblical sources, that we may read the text in the light of the 
theological interpretation. A corollary among others, is the theory of the 
beatific vision through the (created) lumen gloriae. We wonder whether 
Fr. Fahey, while he singled out this point, was not prompted by a recent 
controversy on Palamism, opposing the patristic teaching on “deification” to 
the western theologians’ tuning down or even rejecting the real participation 
of the saints in the life of the Triune God (cf. St. Vladimir's Theological 
Quarterly 19/4 [1975], pp. 211-245). 
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It is from the vantage point of the actual reality of “deification” that 
Fr. Meyendorff approaches the Trinitarian doctrine of St. Gregory Palamas. 
He is not particularly eager to aggravate the dispute between the Thomists of 
Istina and the theologians of Orthodoxy, for whom Palamism is a system of 
doctrine officially sanctioned by conciliar decisions; yet he finds in the heated 
exchange between Thomists and Palamites an indication that the subject is 
not merely academic, but a burning issue, in that it involves the very nature 
of the God/man relationship. 

Palamas is faithful to the apophatic theology of the East with its litany 
of qualifiers prefixed with negative particles to describe the divine Being: 
un-circumscribed, in-finite, in-comprehensible, in-conceivable; but he affirms 
categorically the possibility for men of an immediate knowledge of God 
amounting to vision, of a real communion in the divine life. This mode of 
knowledge is not subject to the detours of human analogy, the hypothetical 
deductions of a system of causality, or the mirage of symbolism. The working 
piece of Palamite theology is the real distinction, in God, of essence and 
energy, denied or held in suspicion by the Thomists in the name of an abstract 
conception of the divine simplicity. “Actually,” writes Fr. Meyendorff, “the 
distinction between essence and energy in God would be totally impossible 
if one does not have a clear concept of the hypostaseis in God. The energy 
is indeed distinct from the essence and '‘caused” by it. It is in a sense rooted 
in the essence; but it is because God is personal that his existence is 
not limited to the essence, but is really present in creation through 
the energies or acts”; these flow from the thrice-hypostasied Being without 
affecting the Essence which remains unchangeable and incommunicable. An 
all-out metaphysic of the primacy of existence, while remaining more or less 
implicit, underlies the Trinitarianism of St. Gregory Palamas, and it is at the 
level of the incarnation of the Word, with its consequences for human life 
and human destiny, that we may obtain some understanding of the problem. 

Fr. MeyendorfFs affirmation that Palamism is a homogeneous development 
of eastern patristic thought does not seem likely to be seriously challenged, 
even though the Thomists of Istina would disagree. Eastern and western 
theologies of the Trinity need not be regarded as mutually exclusive. We are 
not certain, however, that the concepts of real vs. intentional participation of 
Christians in the divine life, which divide eastern and western theologians, can 
equally be reconciled. 

— Georges Barrois 


Damasus Winzen, Pathways in Scripture, Word of Life, Ann Arbor, Mich., 

1976. Introduction by Jean Leclercq. 328 pp. 

The “pathways” are a series of essays by Dom Damasus Winzen, a 
Benedictine of Maria Laach, one of the early centers of Roman Catholic 
liturgical renewal in Germany. These essays, whose unique objective is the 
spiritual edification of readers and hearers, were written in the late ’forties, 
when Fr. Damasus came to the United States to escape Nazi persecution. 
They were published after his death, and prefaced by Dom Leclercq, a 
Benedictine of the Abbey of Clervaux in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 

Three methods offered themselves to the author in order to cover the 
entire Holy Scriptures: book by book, the method that was retained for the 
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It is from the vantage point of the actual reality of “deification” that 
Fr. Meyendorff approaches the Trinitarian doctrine of St. Gregory Palamas. 
He is not particularly eager to aggravate the dispute between the Thomists of 
Istina and the theologians of Orthodoxy, for whom Palamism is a system of 
doctrine officially sanctioned by conciliar decisions; yet he finds in the heated 
exchange between Thomists and Palamites an indication that the subject is 
not merely academic, but a burning issue, in that it involves the very nature 
of the God/man relationship. 

Palamas is faithful to the apophatic theology of the East with its litany 
of qualifiers prefixed with negative particles to describe the divine Being: 
un-circumscribed, in-finite, in-comprehensible, in-conceivable; but he affirms 
categorically the possibility for men of an immediate knowledge of God 
amounting to vision, of a real communion in the divine life. This mode of 
knowledge is not subject to the detours of human analogy, the hypothetical 
deductions of a system of causality, or the mirage of symbolism. The working 
piece of Palamite theology is the real distinction, in God, of essence and 
energy, denied or held in suspicion by the Thomists in the name of an abstract 
conception of the divine simplicity. “Actually,” writes Fr. Meyendorff, “the 
distinction between essence and energy in God would be totally impossible 
if one does not have a clear concept of the hypostaseis in God. The energy 
is indeed distinct from the essence and '‘caused” by it. It is in a sense rooted 
in the essence; but it is because God is personal that his existence is 
not limited to the essence, but is really present in creation through 
the energies or acts”; these flow from the thrice-hypostasied Being without 
affecting the Essence which remains unchangeable and incommunicable. An 
all-out metaphysic of the primacy of existence, while remaining more or less 
implicit, underlies the Trinitarianism of St. Gregory Palamas, and it is at the 
level of the incarnation of the Word, with its consequences for human life 
and human destiny, that we may obtain some understanding of the problem. 

Fr. MeyendorfFs affirmation that Palamism is a homogeneous development 
of eastern patristic thought does not seem likely to be seriously challenged, 
even though the Thomists of Istina would disagree. Eastern and western 
theologies of the Trinity need not be regarded as mutually exclusive. We are 
not certain, however, that the concepts of real vs. intentional participation of 
Christians in the divine life, which divide eastern and western theologians, can 
equally be reconciled. 

— Georges Barrois 


Damasus Winzen, Pathways in Scripture, Word of Life, Ann Arbor, Mich., 

1976. Introduction by Jean Leclercq. 328 pp. 

The “pathways” are a series of essays by Dom Damasus Winzen, a 
Benedictine of Maria Laach, one of the early centers of Roman Catholic 
liturgical renewal in Germany. These essays, whose unique objective is the 
spiritual edification of readers and hearers, were written in the late ’forties, 
when Fr. Damasus came to the United States to escape Nazi persecution. 
They were published after his death, and prefaced by Dom Leclercq, a 
Benedictine of the Abbey of Clervaux in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 

Three methods offered themselves to the author in order to cover the 
entire Holy Scriptures: book by book, the method that was retained for the 
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publication of the “pathways”; or a paedagogical ordering, like the one 
recommended by St. Jerome for the instruction of young people, beginning 
with the Psalms and the Wisdom Books before reading the historical books 
and the Prophets; or the ecclesiastical distribution of the books read in the 
Church according to the liturgical divisions of the Christian year. While 
following the traditional order of books in the Latin Vulgate, the author never 
loses from sight the advantages to be derived from the other two methods, 
from which he eventually borrows whatever may enrich his book by book 
exposition. The result is the distinctive quality of his exegesis, spiritual and 
inspirational rather than didactic and coldly academic; it steers successfully 
between the acrobatics of uncontrolled allegorism and the sterility of any 
interpretation which rejects deliberately the “spiritual sense and leads to a 
stubborn literalism of pure historicism,” denounced in recent papal encyclicals. 
Fr. Damasus quotes Aquinas, who insisted that the spiritual sense was to be 
based on the literal-historical sense. Walking along the “pathways,” we 
find ourselves on solid ground, even though at times the literal-historical 
interpretation is a bit too sketchy with regard to some books of the Bible as, 
for instance, Leviticus, Joshua or Judges; we might have wished for more 
specific information to buttress the author’s eulogistic developments. 

More attention might have been given to the little Book of Ruth, whose 
author was eager to justify against some doubters the validity of a link in the 
messianic chain. Orthodox readers will miss, in the chapter on Ezekiel, the 
prophecy of the dry bones, Daniel is put on a starvation diet, and the Minor 
Prophets are ... minimized, with scarcely ten pages. 

These are flaws which do not impair the value of the book as a devotional 
discourse supported by a scholarly substructure; it would be more effective, 
however, if something of that substructure were left visible for the instruction 
of the readers. The omission of 1 and 2 Chronicles. Ezra and Nehemiah, 
the Prayer of Manasses, and 1 and 2 Esdras, may be due to the fact that the 
series of essays was not closed when Fr. Damasus died in 1971; with regard 
to the apocrypha, he may also have decided not to include those which are 
not read in the Latin services. 

— Georges Barrois 


Ackroyd, Peter R., Doors of Perception: A Guide to Reading the Psalms , 
The Faith Press, Leighton Buzzard, 1978. Foreword by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 95 pp. 

The title speaks of “doors” in the plural. They are to be opened with one 
master key, namely the author’s idea of the nature of poetry. His exposition 
of the Psalms is not meant to be a full-fledged commentary, but a guide. 
Considerations of textual and historical criticism are reduced to a minimum, 
avoiding a display of erudition for its own sake; hence a total absence of foot¬ 
notes and indices, for better and for worse. The booklet is eminently readable, 
not as a classroom presentation in written form, but rather as a drawing-room 
lecture by a scholar addressing a cultured audience. It is organized as follows: 
an introductory chapter on literature and poetry in general; a presentation of 
the Book of Psalms as a literary collection; the poetry of Psalms as an ex¬ 
pression of faith; theology through the Psalms; the Psalms as nurture of religious 
living. The theology underlying the “Doors of Perception” would certainly 
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